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WHERE THEY STAND 


Here, in Eisenhower's and Stevenson's own words, are their answers 
to the leading questions of the campaign we summed up in last week's issue 


The War in Korea 


STEVENSON 


In Korea, we took a long step toward building a 
security system in Asia. As an American, I am proud that 
we had the courage to resist that ruthless, cynical aggres- 
sion; and I am equally proud that we have had the 
fortitude to refuse to risk extension of that war despite 
extreme Communist provocations and reckless Repub- 
lican criticisms, 

I believe we may. in time look back at Korea as a major 
turning point in history . . . which led . . . to the first 
historic demonstration that an effective system of collec- 
tive security is possible. 

This defensive effort in Korea and elsewhere in Asia 
is building a shield behind which we have an opportunity 
to assist in the other great task—the task of develop- 
ment. (San Francisco, September 9) 

He [Eisenhower] knows, as every realistic American 
knows, that if we had not chosen to fight in Korea, sooner 
or later we would have had to fight a bigger war some- 
where else. (Grand Rapids, September 1) 

Let’s talk sense. Let’s admit that mistakes were made. 
America did demobilize too rapidly and too severely. 
America did allow the Russians to develop an undue 
superiority in conventional arms and in ground forces. 
Perhaps this country should have given a direct military 
guarantee to the Republic of Korea, and it might well 
have been wiser if American forces had not crossed the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel in the fall of 1950... . 

We have not merely said, we have proven, that Com- 
munism can go no further unless it is willing to risk 
world war. We have proven to all the peoples of the Far 
East that Communism is not the wave of the future, that 
it can be stopped. We have helped to save the peoples of 
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EISENHOWER 


We are in that war because this administration grossly 
underestimated the actual threat . . . because this admin- 
istration allowed America, in a time when strength was 
needed, to become weak. Consequently, it felt compelled 
to take its forces out of that region. 

We are in that war because, having helped set up the 
Korean Republic, and knowing that strength was being 
massed against that Republic north of its borders, there 
was a failure to build up adequate strength in Korea’s 
own defense forces. 

We are in that war because this administration aban- 
doned China to the Communists . . . [and] announced to 
all the world that it had written off most of the Far East as 
beyond our direct concern. (Philadelphia, September 4) 

In June of 1951, when we were driving back the Com- 
munist forces in Korea, the free world was electrified by 
what appeared to be a genuine offer by the Soviet to co- 
operate in reaching a peaceful solution in Korea. We and 
our Allies eagerly met them halfway. But, as month after 
bloody month dragged by, we came to realize that we had 
been swindled. . . . The Soviet trap was perfectly con- 
ceived, perfectly timed, perfectly sprung. For 15 months 
now, free-world diplomacy has been trying to climb the 
walls of a bear pit into which it fell. (San Francisco, 
October 8) 

Some Republicans, seeking to serve their country, 
served under the Democratic Administration, but they did 
not take part in the critical moves between June 1949 and 
June 1950 which invited the Korean War. (Flint, Mich., 
October 1) 

What we must do, first of all, is to make certain that 
those Southern Koreans, of whom there are twenty mil- 
lion, can be prepared to defend their own front lines. 
There is no sense in the United Nations, with America 
bearing the brunt, being constantly compelled to man 
those front lines. That is a job for the Koreans. We do 
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Indo-China from Communist conquest. We have smashed 


the threat to Japan through Korea and so have strength- 
ened this friend and ally. We have discouraged the 
Chinese Communists from striking at Formosa. We have 
mightily strengthened our defenses and all our defensive 
positions around the world. We have trained and equipped 
a large army of South Koreans who can assume a grow- 
ing share of the defense of this country. . . . We have 
asserted, and we shall maintain it, that whenever Com- 
munist soldiers choose freedom after falling into our 
hands, they are free. (Louisville, September 27) 


Liberation or 


I want to say, clearly and unmistakably, that I be- 
lieve the essential direction of our foreign policy is 
tight—building the unity and collective strength of the 
free countries to prevent the expansion of Soviet domin- 
ion and control over one nation after another. 

I think we must join other nations in building military, 
economic and political strength which can gradually but 
surely lessen the relative power of the Soviet Union on 
world events. And I think we must continue to work 
steadily at the frustrating task of putting international 
affairs on a permanent basis of law and order. (Grand 
Rapids, September 1) 

The freedom of the descendants of Kosciusko and 
Masaryk and other heroes of the fight for liberty in 
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not want Asia to feel that the white man of the West is 
his enemy. If there must be a war there, let it be Asians 
against Asians, with our support on the side of freedom. 
(Champaign, Ill., October 2) 

What I deplore . . . [in Korea is] the incompetence of 
political leaders which made military action necessary. 
Our servicemen were summoned to snatch military vic- 
tory from political defeat. 

Democracies cannot afford the luxury of assigning 
armies of soldiers to go around “picking up” after their 
statesmen. (Cincinnati, September 22) 


Containment ? 


The captive peoples are blood kin to us. Throughout 
our nation, thousands of Americans fear that never again 
shall they hear from a mother or a grandfather, a brother 
or a cousin who once lived a free life in Warsaw or 
Prague, on a Latvian farm or in an Austrian valley. 

With all the solemnity I can bring to bear, I say to 
you that the conscience of America can never know ease 
until these peoples of our own blood and our own way 
are restored to the society of free men. 

Neither the passage of years nor the power of the 
tyrant will put an end to our search for the peaceful 
instruments of their liberation. .. . 

Our Government, once and for all, with cold finality, 
must tell the Kremlin that we shall never recognize the 
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STEVENSON CONTINUED 


Eastern Europe is an issue between all the free nations 
and the Soviet Union. It should never be an issue be- 
tween Americans, for we are all united in our desire 
for their liberation from the oppressor. . . . 

The cruel grip of Soviet tyranny . . . cannot be 
loosened by loose talk or idle threats. It cannot be 
loosened by awakening false hopes which might stimu- 
late intemperate action that would only lead your broth- 
ers to the execution squads. .. . 

We have a responsibility to these suffering peoples. 
We must continue our efforts to outlaw genocide. We 
must review our immigration policies. We must help pro- 
vide better care for those who succeed in escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain. . . . We will continue to work 
for the day when all peoples will be free to choose their 
own government and to walk again erect and unafraid. 
(Hamtramck, Mich., September 1) 

Co-existence is not a form of passive acceptance of 
things as they are. It is waging the contest between free- 
dom and tyranny by peaceful means. It will involve 
negotiation and adjustment—compromise but not ap- 
peasement—and I will never shrink from these if they 
would advance the world toward a secure peace. (San 
Francisco, September 9) 


EISENHOWER cox 


slightest permanence in Russia’s position in Eastern 
Europe and Asia. The day must come when the peoples of 
the enslaved lands will have the opportunity, in the ful- 
ness of freedom and in the light of international scrutiny, 
to choose their own paths into the future. More than 
that, we must tell the Soviets with an equally cold 
finality that never shall we rest content until the tidal 
mud of aggressive Communism has receded within its 
own borders. And we must tell them this: Never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman of those 
shackled lands who seeks refuge with us, who keeps burn- 
ing among his own people the flame of freedom, who is 
dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. (New York 
City, August 25) 

[We must] aid by every peaceful means, but only by 
peaceful means, the right to live in freedom. The con- 
taining of Communism is largely physical and by itself 
an inadequate approach to our task. There is also need to 
bring hope and every peaceful aid to the world’s enslaved 
peoples. . 

This calls for skillful and constant use of the power 
of truth that makes men free and that will permeate the 
furthest corners of the earth. It includes able diplomacy. 
(Philadelphia, September 4) 


The Fight Against Inflation 


American industry has been suddenly called upon to 
make tens of billions of dollars worth of guns and planes 
and tanks and bombs. . . . These unexpected demands 
mean that the prices of steel, aluminum, machine tools 
and so on and so on as well as of labor go up, unless 
something is done about it... . 

The other side of this picture is that those who buy 
have more to buy with and will therefore pay higher 
prices. 

Now if this then is our problem, what can we do 
about it? Let’s not talk in generalities. It seems to me 
there are four things the Government has to do. 

First, there is the necessity of the Government’s cut- 
ting its non-essential expenditures to the bare bones of 
safety. . . . It must spend every penny as though it were 
a $5 bill; and it must not spend a single penny for any- 
thing that is not needed right now. 

. the next thing the Government has to do is to 


I find that housewives are tired of carrying in their 
baskets almost as much money as they expect to bring 
home vegetables from the market. They are tired of the 
cheapening of our money and they earnestly believe that 
under wise fiscal policy . . . saving can be made instantly 
—not in the long distant future, but instantly—to get 
that deficit out of our budget. (St. Paul, September 16) 

A Republican Administration will: 

First, provide a sound dollar . . . Government’s pri- 
mary economic responsibility. A first and vital step is 
to eliminate the deficit from our national budget. 

Second, restore the incentive to expand production. A 
major step toward this end is to reduce Government 
spending and thereby permit lower taxation. Federal 
spending can be cut from the present rate of $81 billion 
a year.... 

Third, we will give positive support and encourage- 
ment. ,. to new industry development . . . by stimulating 
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STEVENSON 


keep itself just as close as possible to a pay-as-you-go tax 
standard. . . . But I shall make no promises that I know 
I cannot keep. We must spend to be safe, and taxes are 
better than inflation. I shall not favor reducing taxes 
until we are getting in a dollar to cover every dollar we 
spend. 

.. + The third thing that the Government must do is 
to prevent excessive private borrowing, for that can be 
just as inflationary as excessive Government borrowing. 

And finally, there is the matter of direct controls—on 
prices, wages, rents. I don’t like them, I don’t think 
many people do. . . . But if the alternative is a steady 
rise in our food, clothing, rent and other living costs, 
then we must have them. (Baltimore, September 23) 


EISENHOWER 


basic and applied research and by use of new methods of 
marketing. We shall encourage venture-capital investment 
at home and abroad. We shall support a foreign economic 
policy that encourages growth throughout the free world. 
(Peoria, Ill., October 2) 

We seek for America a prosperity without war. We re- 
ject the idea that prosperity must depend on the pro- 
duction of armaments or on a policy of deliberate, cal- 
culated inflation. Already, the loss by half in the buying 
power of our dollar has stripped from the wage-earner 
much of the increased pay which he earns today. . . . [It 
also] robs him and his family, and old people and widows 
throughout the land, of the security to which they are 
entitled. (Wheeling, W. Va., September 24) 


Ethics in Government 


As a Democrat, as an officeholder and aspirant for the 
greatest office on earth, I have not nor will I condone. 
excuse or explain away wrongdoing or moral obliquity 
in public office, whoever the guilty, or wherever they 
are stationed. What’s more, I have had the satisfaction 
of firing and prosecuting a good many, and I mean from 
both parties, 

One dishonest public officer is one too many. . 

It would be a tragic disaster if we forgot the tens of 
thousands of honest, conscientious public servants. 

We do not lose faith in the banking system because a 
few bankers turn out to be embezzlers. 

. the only way that we will attain some higher 
standards of ethics and of responsibility and of courage 
in public life will be compounded heavily of forbearance 
yourself from exerting selfish pressures plus some positive 
applause and tangible support for the guy who is playing 
it straight... . 

.. sound government ends when the leaders of special 
groups call the tune. (Los Angeles, September 11) 


Ci . 
ivil 
In the broad field of minority rights, the Democratic 
party has stated its position in its platform; a position 
to which I adhere. I should justly earn your contempt if 
I talked one way in the South and another elsewhere. 
-.. I utterly reject the argument that we ought to 
grant all men their rights just because if we do not we 
shall give Soviet Russia a propaganda weapon. .. . It 
insultingly implies that were it not for the Communists 
we would not do what is right. The answer to this argu- 
ment is that we must do right for right’s sake alone. 
Second, I reject as equally contemptible the reckless 
assertions that the South is a prison in which half the 
people are prisoners and the other half are wardens. I 
view with scorn those who hurl charges that the South— 
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Is dishonesty in Government a laughing matter? Is it 
funny to know that the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
Boston, the Internal Revenue Collector in St. Louis, and 
the one in San Francisco all proved unworthy of their 
trust? Those three collectors were handling $5.5 billion 
of our tax money each year. (Owatonna, Minn., Sept. 16) 

At the high levels of Government in Washington, one 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States in charge 
of tax frauds has been dismissed. A Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and an Assistant Commissioner have re- 
signed for “ill health.” A Chief Counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of the United States has resigned 
under the exposures of Congressional committees. . . 

I pledge you . . . the Government will do its duty, 
every official of the Executive Branch will do his duty, 
as charged by the Constitution, and the whole power of 
the Administration will be thrown into the job. .. . 

No man, however honest, can clean up this mess if he 
is elected as the nominee of the administration which 
created the mess. (Miami, September 3) 


Rights 


After the 1948 election . . . [President Truman] de- 
clared at a press conference that he was proud he had 
won that election without the support of the Solid South. 
As Republican candidate for President, I want you to 
know that I am proud to come here and ask for the help 
of the Solid South to win this election for America. 
(Columbia, S. C., September 30) 

We must make equality of opportunity a living fact 
for every American—regardless of race, color or creed. 
. . . There can be no second-class Americans except as a 
result of second-class Americanism. .. . 

For twenty years, leaders of the Administration party 
in Washington have been making promises. For twenty 
years, the government of Washington and the District of 
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or any group of Americans—is wedded to wrong and 
incapable of right. 

So long as man remains a little lower than the angels, 
I suppose that human character will never free itself 
entirely from the blemish of prejudice, religious or racial. 

But I do not attempt to justify the unjustifiable, 
whether it is anti-Negroism in one place, anti-Semitism 
in another—or, for that matter, anti-Southernism in 
many places. (Richmond, September 20) 

As you know, I stand on the Democratic party plat- 
form with respect to minority rights. I have only one 
observation to make on this subject, one that must sad- 
den you as it saddens me. It is that, after 2,000 years 
of Christianity, we need discuss it at all. (New Orleans, 
October 10) 


Time for 


... lve read the Republican platform . . . but it doesn’t 
tell us what kind of a domestic or foreign policy they 
are going to change to. I’ve listened to the speeches, too, 
and I don’t yet know what legislation of the past twenty 
years is to be changed or changed to what. 

. . The Democrats are denounced for not wanting 
changes and then they are denounced for a subversive 
desire to change everything. 

You'll forgive me if I’m a little cynical when I hear 
shouting the loudest for change the politicians who have 
consistently opposed change at every turn... . 

I believe there are a lot of changes still to be made. 
I’m for continuing the process of gradual and economic 
betterment which began at the depths of despair in 1932. 
(Denver, September 5) 
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Columbia has been their responsibility. And yet, after 
these twenty years, racial segregation still exists in our 
nation’s capital, I and this crusade are for wiping out 
every inequality of opportunity. And we are for starting 
to do that right in our nation’s capital as well as in every 
other operation, military and civil, of our Federal 
Government. ... 

Every American who opposes inequality, every Amer- 
ican who helps in even the smallest way to make equality 
of opportunity a living fact, is doing the business of 
America. He is strengthening, against its enemies, the 
cause of freedom. (Los Angeles, October 10) 

In this sensitive area of human relations, we must 
always remember that an ounce of leadership is worth a 
pound of law. (Wheeling, W. Va., September 24) 


Change? 


[We must] remove the fetters from free enterprise, 

. take off of free enterprise the great shackles that 
Government has fastened upon it, and . . . make certain 
that the initiative, the ambition and the earnings and 
savings of American people are again the important 
things in our economy, and not some bureaucrat in 
Washington telling us what to do. 

Every social gain that was made and has been made 
for the American people we will vigorously maintain. . . - 
Social gains are no longer a political issue. Both parties 
have put the social laws on our books. Those things are 
there to make certain that American citizens can face a 
life in this country without fear. (Chicago, September 5) 

Today in America, unions have a secure place in our 
industrial life. Only a handful of reactionaries harbor 
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STEVENSON 


Our farm price-support programs, minimum-wage 
are all designed to 
insure that depression shall not again stalk the land. 

We have only begun to realize the possibilities for 
building a better America. And it is one of the proudest 
accomplishments of the Democratic party that it has seen 
these opportunities to strengthen our free society. (Okla- 
homa City, October 10) 

How to get a new one [labor-relations law]? The 
method, whether by amendment of the existing law or re- 
placement by a new one, has, frankly, seemed to me less 
important than the objective. But, because the required 
changes are major changes, because the present law is 
spiteful, and because it has become a symbol of dissen- 


laws, social-security measures . . . 


sion and bitterness, I urge, therefore, as I did on Labor 
Day, that the Taft-Hartley Act be repealed. (New York 
City, September 22) 

Our economic future is bright if only we have the will 
to lead from strength . . . there is room . . . for millions 
of new homes . . . for an increase of tens of millions of 
washing machines and all the other conveniences . . . for 
new products reflecting the inventiveness and salesman- 
ship of the American system . . . for better standards of 
nutrition, better educational and health facilities, better 
roads and community facilities and services. . . . This is 
the philosophy of change—change through progress and 
not retreat—which for 20 years has provided inspiration 
to democratic leadership. (Saginaw, Mich., October 8) 
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the ugly thought of breaking unions and of depriving 
working men or working women of the right to join the 
union of their choice. . . . I don’t want arbitrary power 
over either labor or industry. . . . My opponent made 
plain on Labor Day that he wanted power, as President, 
to compel arbitration. That is exactly what I am against. 
... For the fever of most strikes, there can be preventive 
medicine. . . . Preventive mediation could often antici- 
pate the fever spots in our economy. (New York City, 
September 17) 

I believe wholeheartedly and without any “ifs” or 
“buts” in Federal programs to stabilize farm prices, in- 
cluding the present program insuring 90 per cent of 
parity on all basic commodities. I believe that the farm- 
ers should obtain their full share of the national income. 
I am for programs to put a firm foundation under farm 
prosperity and to strengthen the family farm as the 
mainstay of our agricultural production, including soil 
conservation, research, rural electrification, rural tele- 
phones, farm credit, farmer cooperatives, farm-to-market 
roads. (Columbia, S. C., September 30) 

I am opposed to a Federally-operated and -controlled 
system of medical care, which is what the Administra- 
tion’s compulsory health insurance is, in fact... . Any 
move toward socialized medicine is sure to have one re- 
sult: Instead of the patient getting more and better 
medical care for less, he will get less and poorer medical 
care for more. (New York City, September 15) 


Subversion and McCarthy 


The great Communist conspiracy had its first real 
chance when the Republicans fumbled and bungled this 
nation into the great depression. . . . Democratic admin- 
istrations [have since] saved this country from depres- 
sions and from Communism over [Republican] opposi- 
tion... . In 1940, during the Roosevelt Administration, 
there was passed the Smith Act. . . . In 1947, President 
Truman set up a new and tighter Federal loyalty-control 
program [and] the Attorney General established the offi- 
cial list of subversive organizations. In 1948 and 1949, 
the Department of Justice indicted and convicted the 
Communist leaders. . . . By hard, patient, silent work, 
. in the years before 1950, be- 
fore the junior Senator from Wisconsin suddenly ap- 
peared . . 


these men were exposed . . 


. and began his wild and reckless campaign... . 

If I find in Washington any disloyal Government ser- 
vant, I will throw him out ruthlessly, regardless of place, 
position or party... . [The] fight will be continued until 
the Communist conspiracy . . . is smashed beyond re- 
pair... [and] with full respect . . . for the Bill of Rights. 
-.. The major enemy of freedom is Stalinism. We shall 
fight that enemy at its very outpost. But we shall fight, 
too, the minor enemies who snipe at our tested institu- 
tions, (Detroit, October 7) 
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To work for the United States Government is a privi- 
lege, not a right. And it is the prerogative of the Govern- 
ment to set the strictest test upon loyalty and 
patriotism. . . . Every official of Government must bear 
clear responsibility for the loyalty and fitness of his own 
immediate subordinates. And every official of the Federal 
Government—on every level—must ever be ready to an- 
swer any question from appropriate sources touching 
upon his loyalty and devotion. . . . The climate of our... 
Government must be one that Communists and their sym- 
pathizers would find not only uncongenial but thoroughly 
hostile. . . We have all had enough . . . of those whose 
thinking is still haunted by past illusions, those who are 
prisoners of their own fuzzy thinking and their own mis- 
takes. We have all had enough . . . of those who have 
sneered at the warnings of men trying to drive Commu- 
nists from high places—but who themselves have never 
had the sense or the stamina to take after the Commu- 
nists themselves. (Milwaukee, October 3) 

[The purposes that Senator McCarthy and I have,] of 
ridding this Government of the incompetent, the dis- 
honest and, above all, of the subversive and disloyal, are 
one and the same. [We differ only over] methods. 


(Green Bay, Wis., October 3) 





OOD FRIENDS of mine in Mil- 
G waukee and Madison have been 
irked at my neglect of Wisconsin’s 
part in the development of American 
radio. I have written about progress 
in Britain and Canada. I have paid 
attention to signs of enterprise and 
Cali- 
about 
achievements over the air in the land 


imagination in Indiana and 


fornia. But never a word 
of lakes and cheese. And, say my 


protesting readers, Wisconsin has 
one of the oldest and most enterpris- 
ing broadcasting systems on earth. 
Investigation shows that they are 
right; things are going on out there. 
Wisconsin has a state-supported 
broadcasting system. Back in 1945, a 
State Radio Council was set up to 
“plan, construct and develop a state 
system of radio broadcasting for the 
presentation of educational, informa- 
tional and public-service programs.” 
The system is supported out of the 
tax funds; I recall reading some- 
where that it costs each taxpayer 
about a dime a year. The system is 
centered about Madison’s university 
station WHA, which goes back to the 
prehistoric days of dots and dashes, 
back to 1917. From that year on, the 
people at the University of Wisconsin 
have been working out ideas con- 
nected with radio service for all the 
people of the state. Now the system 
includes two regular AM stations, the 
one at another at 
Auburndale, and eight FM stations. 
Since the system started as a uni- 
versity project, it naturally has at 
its heart a rich and varied educa- 
tional program. Broadcasts suitable 
for the different grades are piped 
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By William E. Bohn 


Radio for the 
Special Taste 


into the elementary schools. Regular 
university courses are made available 
to adult students. If one can judge 
from the instructions which are sent 
out, real work is required and 
academic standards are kept high. 
The idea is to make the resources of 
the university available to all the 
citizens of the state who are capable 
of benefiting from them. 

But this is not the feature of the 
Wisconsin system which excites me. 
There are a number of universities 
which do the same sort of thing. New 
York City’s own station, WNYC, 
does a fine job in the public schools. 
As soon as our new stations are 
opened, we shall have school broad- 
casts all over New York State and 
over a good part of the country. 
What interests me is that these men 
out in Madison are giving the people 
of their state an alternative to the 
programs of the commercial stations. 

I have often tried to explain that I 
am not opposed to the commercial 
stations. They give us a lot of inter- 
esting things. But, in the first place, 
the commercials are too long, too 
stupid and too vulgar. And, in the 
second place, there are not enough 
really good broadcasts. If you get one 
definitely high-class item over one 
station in the course of a day, you 
are lucky. And, finally, there is too 
little variety. At any particular time, 
practically all the stations give you 
just about the same sort of fare. You 
would think this was Russia rather 
than the country of individual enter- 
prise. The program planners never 
seem to realize that the world is an 
exciting place and that history from 


the earliest days to the present js 
crammed with variety. 

If you look at one of the Wisconsin 
programs, you will see that the listen. 
ers out there get plays, readings, 
humor, science, news, discussion of 
world affairs and, especially, music 
—the best music there is, not just the 
songs on the hit parade. And all with. 
out commercials! When I began to 
learn about these programs, | nat- 
urally wanted to know how they 
went over with the ordinary people of 
the state. Anyone can make up a 
good program which will attract in- 
tellectuals and artists. But to give 
good items and attract ordinary folks 
is a different matter, something in- 
finitely more difficult. 

I put my question about this as- 
pect of the matter to Harold A. 
Engel, one of the directors. He sent 
me a circular which sheds a good 
deal of light on what he and his fel- 
low broadcasters are doing. Here is a 
quotation: 

“The WHA program is unlike 
that available to Wisconsin listen- 
ers from any other source. Because 
it does not try to appeal to all of 
the people all of the time, it is 
able to broadcast features which 
serve groups of the people espec- 
ially well most of the time.” 
Anything beamed at everyone is 

bound to be low-class. But music for 
music-lovers, plays for play-lovers, 
philosophy for those philosophically 
inclined—these can be good. And 
once you are free from the sponsor, 
you do not need to get a given per- 
centage of the available public. If 
you please the crowd that likes and 
understands one sort of thing, you 
are doing all right. Then you can set 
a standard for yourself. You can cul- 
tivate a professional conscience. 

Mr. Engel wrote to me: 


“If we were to measure our 
service on a quantitative basis, 
and work for a mass audience at 
all times, we would soon be in the 
same pattern with the other sta 
tions. The aim is to provide 
especially valued programs $0 
most people will be served espec- 
ially well at some times during the 
program day.” 


The New Leader 
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By Takeo Naoi 


The Japanese Elections 


Victorious Liberals are 
split; neutralism gains 


despite Communist loss 


Tokyo 

EARMAMENT was the key issue 
R: Japan’s October 1 general 
election, but the issue was not clearly 
drawn. Both the Left Socialists and 
the Communists rearmament 
would bring war, the Left Socialists 
advocating non-resistance and the 
Communists asking withdrawal of 
US. troops. With these groups pitch- 
ing their campaign to war-weariness 
among women and youth (three- 
fourths of the eligible voters), the 
parties which do believe in rearma- 
ment shied away from making their 
stand explicit during the campaign. 

Most Right Socialists and Liberals 
said that, for the present, they op- 
posed revision of the Constitution to 
permit rearmament. Prime Minister 
Yoshida said that the issue should be 
decided by the will of the people 
through the elections, and took a 
passive position, waiting for the 
popular will to assert itself in favor 
of defense. The Right Socialists as a 
whole preferred butter to guns and, 
during the campaign, they gradually 
retreated to the Left’s anti-rearma- 
ment position. 

Only the Progressive party, headed 
by ex-Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, 
came out with a clear program for 
early rearmament. Even so, it was 
toned down during the campaign to 
approximate the Liberal stand. In a 
word, while Left Socialists and Com- 
Mmunists spoke unequivocally against 
tfearmament, the voices for it from 
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Seats in New Diet 


Seats in Old Diet 


240 (285) 
85 ( 67) 
57 ( 30) 
54 ( 16) 
0 ( 22) 
2 ( 5) 
4 ( 4) 
5 ( 4) 
19 ( 4) 








other parties were muffled in the fear 
of losing votes among women and 
youth. 

This is hardly the whole picture. 
Since the San Francisco agreements 
last year, most of Japan’s leading 
magazines have been veering toward 
neutralism. They have been full of 
articles against the treaties, pleading 
for the establishment of a “third 
force” in East Asia. Since the lifting 
of restrictions on publications this 
spring, also, there have appeared 
countless articles and books purport- 
ing to tell “the inside story” of the 
occupation years. (Symptom: Nip- 
pon Diary, by the pro-Communist 
Mark Gayn, was a best-seller for 
months.) All of these fostered anti- 
American feelings among the intel- 
lectuals, who soon began to protest 
that Japan was becoming an Amer- 
ican colony, that rearmament “was 
playing into the hands of the U.S.” 
and would lead to “sending Japanese 
troops to Korea.” Meanwhile, the 
Communists were publishing “peace” 
magazines and staging “peace” dem- 
onstrations. 

The other side of this coin is 
that the pro-defense forces have 
failed to make clear the political 
situation which necessitates rearma- 
ment. Scant attention was devoted 
during the campaign to the Soviet 
threat. As far as the issue of “peace 


or war” went, Left Socialists and 
Communists had the field to them- 
selves. Furthermore, “atomic-bomb 
exhibitions,” displaying pictures of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, were held 
in important cities during the cam- 
paign period, and a film, Children 
of the A-Bomb, dramatizing the 
horrors of war, was on _ screens 
throughout the country. 


RESULTS ANALYZED 


The election itself saw 76.4 per 
cent of the eligible voters go to the 
polls to elect 466 members of the 
House of Representatives, lower 
house of the Diet. 

The Liberal victory and the de- 
feat of the Communists indicated the 
Japanese people’s firm determination 
to stand solidly on the side of the 
free nations. The people were tired 
of the Yoshida Government, and 
especially of Yoshida’s personality, 
but they approved the Liberal Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. Moreover, 
they badly wanted domestic stability, 
and could not find another party cap- 
able of securing it. The Liberals lost 
45 seats, but retained their majority. 

The Communists lost in all of the 
107 districts they entered, because 
the people sensed in their recent be- 
havior their complete subservience to 
Soviet policy. Actually, their violence 
in last May Day’s riots had irre- 
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vocably antagonized most of Japan. 
In the last stages of the election 
campaign, they defied Tokyo Univer- 
sity authorities and tried to stage an 
anti-conscription rally on the campus, 
clashing with 450 policemen. In 
Sendai, 160 students assaulted Pre- 
mier Yoshida with cries of “Traitor!” 

This violence cost the Commu- 
nists the election, but it did not pre- 
vent their “peace” propaganda from 
having great effect. Witness the un- 
expected gains of the Left Socialists, 
whose whole campaign was centered 
on opposition to rearmament, with 
frequent reference to the Peking 
Peace Conference and China trade. In 
their peace propaganda, it was diff- 
cult to tell the Left Socialists and 
Communists apart. In fact, the Com- 
munists twice offered to form a united 
front. 

Left Socialist strength, then, came 
from broad masses who were repelled 
by Communist violence but accepted 
Statis- 
tically, too, they gained just about 


Communist foreign policy. 


what the Communists lost. 

A good deal of Right Socialist 
strength also came from its oppo- 
sition to rearmament, although that 
opposition is considerably qualified. 
Chairman Kawakami and Secretary 
General Asanuma both declared they 


were against revising the Constitution 
for the present. 
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And so it is not surprising that 
talk of Socialist unity is again in the 
air. The left-wingers being much 
more adamant in their opposition to 
rearmament, such unity will only 
come about when the Right Socialists 
surrender completely on this issue. 
Since the present leadership of the 
General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions has been backing the Left 
Socialists, the pressure on the Right 
is considerable. 


SUBVERSIVE THREAT 


Meanwhile, the Communists, while 
gathering 900,000 votes, kept their 
underground organization intact. 
Their “military units” gained strength 
during the campaign, and their sub- 
versive operations are still a grave 
danger to the nation. 

Hardly as grave a problem, al- 
though some observers abroad are 
worrying, is the comeback of many 
prewar leaders who had been purged 
by the Allied Occupation—136 won 
seats in the new Diet. But while this 
may indicate that “name” and 
“prestige” still play a large role in 
Japanese politics, it does not con- 
ceivably portend a return to past 
policies. In the first place, many of 
the former leaders were purged on 
technical grounds, rather than on the 
basis of their individual qualifica- 
tions. Secondly, extreme nationalist 
candidates, old and new, were flatly 


rejected in this election. We do not 
think that the democratic progress 
made in the postwar years can be 
impeded by the return of the de. 
purgees. 

One depurgee, however, will have 
a lot to say about Japan’s next gov- 
ernment. He is former Liberal chief 
Ichiro Hatoyama, now trying to re- 
gain party control from his former 
ally, Premier Yoshida. The party 
was, in fact, threatened with a split 
before the election, and this impend- 
ing split was one of the main reasons 
why Yoshida dissolved the Diet. Both 
the Yoshida and Hatoyama factions 
worked hard to gain control of the 
party through the election. Only two 
days before the balloting, Yoshida 
went so far as to expel two of 
Hatoyama’s top braintrusters from 
the party: Takzan Ishibashi, former 
Finance Minister, and Ichiro Kono, 
the party’s first postwar secretary 
general. 

After the election, both groups 
claimed a majority of the Liberal 
seats. Actually, each has about a 
third, with the remaining third in- 
dependent. This month, the Liberals 
will have to choose their leader and, 
perhaps, the next Prime Minister. 
Although both factions say they will 
avoid a split, it is hard to see much 
chance of compromise. 

Although the fight is chiefly a 
personal one, there are policy differ- 
ences. Hatoyama wants early re- 
armament and demands revision of 
the Constitution for it. His would-be 
Finance Minister, Ishibashi, prefers 
a “production-first” economic policy, 
as opposed to the retrenchment mea- 
sures taken by Ikeda, the present 
Finance Minister. 

The fact is that the people are 
tired of Yoshida and his policies, and 
the views of Hatoyama and Ishibashi 
have a wide appeal; Hatoyama per- 
sonally received the biggest majority 
in the nation. But the party machine 
is in the hands of the Yoshida fac- 
tion, and it is very difficult to say 
now who will become the next Pre- 
mier, or which party or parties will 
form the next cabinet. 


The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


ENATOR William Knowland (R.- 
Scat) has demanded severance 
of relations with the Soviet Union as 
retaliation for the expulsion of U.S. 
Ambassador George Kennan. Whether 
such a step is advisable appears 
doubtful, but Senator Knowland’s in- 
dignation certainly reflects general 
feeling in this country over the out- 
come of the Kennan incident. 
relations will 
doubtless now be stabilized for a 
time. Our chargé d’affaires in Mos- 
cow will perform the duties of Am- 
bassador, while Georgi Zarubin will 
remain in Washington as Russian en- 


Soviet - American 


voy. Since relations between the two 
countries have long been in a deep 
freeze anyway, no great damage will 
have been done. Nevertheless, it is 
generally felt that the affair has ended 
unsatisfactorily. 

When Kennan made his statement 
mn the impossible and humiliating po- 
sition of foreign representatives in 
Moscow, observers assumed that a 
‘ignificant diplomatic move was be- 
ing initiated. What the American dip- 
lomat told the press at Tempelhof 
airfield in Berlin applied to other 
Western envoys as well as to himself, 
and it was to be expected that at least 
some of his colleagues would make 
corroborating statements. Concerted 
action by a majority of the diplo- 
matic colony in Moscow might have 
led to some improvement of their po- 
sition, 

Difficult as living conditions are for 
Americans in Moscow, the emissaries 
of small nations find themselves in an 
even worse plight. They are often 
treated with outright contempt and 
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The Kennan 
Fiasco 


their most reasonable requests ig- 
nored. On the other hand, no distinc- 
tion is made between big and small 
powers as regards social contacts with 
the Russian people, travel throughout 
the country, and surveillance by the 
secret police. Moreover, the new ex- 
change rate just introduced is tanta- 
mount to a special punitive levy on 
the foreign colony, contrary to all in- 
ternational usage. 

So far, it seems, no other envoy in 
Moscow has been instructed by his 
government to support Kennan. Obvi- 
ously, ingrained distaste for any sort 
of unpleasantness and weariness with 
the unending guerrilla warfare with 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry have 
dulled the sharp edge of Western in- 
dignation. Meanwhile, the State De- 
partment has reacted to Kennan’s 
expulsion with a rather mild note. If 
this is to be the end of the matter, 
Kennan’s statement appears less as a 
well-prepared, well-thought-out act by 
an experienced diplomat than as a 
purely impulsive outburst of indig- 
nation. 

As a consequence, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky has emerged vic- 
torious in the exchange, and can re- 
port to his masters that “those Ameri- 
cans have been taught a lesson.” 
Andrei Vishinsky in the role of 
teacher of good manners is a bitter 
jest, indeed! 


POST-OFFICE FOLLY 


Some five months ago, THE New 
LEADER addressed a letter to the U.S. 
postal authorities regarding their re- 
fusal to deliver Soviet publications to 
subscribers in this country. Among 


hundreds of others, this writer, a 
regular reader of Bolshevik and other 
Soviet magazines, has ceased to re- 
ceive copies since June 1951. No 
prior notice was given of this move, 
which will surely cost American sub- 
scribers many thousands of dollars. 
On July 28, the Post Office informed 
THe New Leapber that “the matter is 
under consideration” — “considera- 
tion” which is apparently still under 
way and may well outlast the Com- 
munist regime in Russia. It is time 
to call public attention to an action 
which is senseless and futile in the 
extreme. 

Under the postal regulations of 
1948, the Post Office is entitled to re- 
fuse delivery and to destroy publica- 
tions constituting “political propa- 
ganda.” Making use of this privilege, 
the authorities have, since 1951, 
halted the delivery of a large num- 
ber of Soviet publications to both in- 
dividual subscribers and institutions. 
Some of these readers, of course, are 
American Communists who read Rus- 
sian. The great majority, however, 
comprise non-Communist and _anti- 
Communist newspapers and maga- 
zines, researchers, scholars and writ- 
ers, as well as libraries, scientific 
foundations, etc. What is the point of 
depriving these people of this impor- 
tant source of knowledge and weapon 
in the cold war? 

Particularly ironical is the fact that 
the two leading Soviet newspapers, 
Pravda and Izvestia, are regularly 
reaching their American subscribers 
—and by airmail! If the Post Office 
is really interested in combating 
Communist propaganda, it makes lit- 
tle sense to overlook these papers, 
which are far more effective vehicles 
for Communist ideas than theoretical 
journals like Bolshevik. 

However, in a democratic country 
which permits thousands of copies of 
Communist books and newspapers to 
be published and sold in English, it 
is absurd to try to fight Communism 
by intercepting foreign mail. Burning 
books is a custom which should be 
left to the totalitarians, who are 
more expert at it. 
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Buncombe at Morecambe 


The Bevanite challenge to Attlee at the Morecambe conference 


won t produce significant changes in Britain's political life—this year at least 


LONDON 
HE FIRST WEEK of October was 
j peestnae eventful. 

On Monday, at the Labor party 
conference in Morecambe. Aneurin 
Bevan delivered a speech (ostensibly 
which he 
struck every Bevanite chord—anti- 
Americanism, the wicked Tories, free 
dentures and spectacles, Point Four, 
etc.—with an emotional skill almost 
equalling that of Richard Nixon on 
TV. 

On Tuesday, it was announced 
that Bevan and five disciples (all of 
them journalists, four of the five 
from Oxford) had captured six of 
the seven places on the Labor party 
Executive reserved for the con- 
stituency parties. Among those crush- 
ingly defeated were Herbert Mor- 
rison, for a quarter of a century 
Labor’s skilful party manager; and 
Hugh Dalton, the Old Etonian whom 
Queen Victoria had once patted on 
the head and who later became a 


on unemployment) in 


Cambridge economist and Labor’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There was no doubt of the politi- 
cal landslide, of the Bevanite fervor 
of the thousand or so constituency 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


delegates, of the wild anger of the 
ponderous trade-union leaders, of the 
joy of the Tory press—or of the gen- 
eral confusion. The very next day. 
Wednesday, a realistic speech by 
Herbert Morrison was cheered to the 
echo. And when Bevan’s number two 
man, Richard Crossman, who is cer- 
tainly intelligent enough to know that 
“Bevanism™” does not add up to a 
realistic program, mounted the plat- 
form and tried to say, more or less, 
“Now that the elections are over, 
let’s talk sense again.” he was greet- 
ed with wild and almost hysterical 
booing. 

One day later, on Thursday, 
Bevan, Crossman & Co. were practi- 
cally wiped from the front page, for 
12,000 miles away in the Australian 
Monte Bello Islands a bigger noise 
had gone off, caused by Britain’s 
first successfully demonstrated atomic 
weapon. The British reaction 
(though only a pale shadow of the 
reaction to the first atom bombs of 
1945) was one compounded of subtly 


increased _ self-respect—the _ feeling 


that, in spite of her antiquated in- 
dustry, Britain still had her inventive 
genius—and a sense of greater secur- 
ity and another recession in the war 
danger—for no one would now 
lightly attack Britain. The news 
seemed to provide the proper back- 
ground for the first counterblast 
against the Bevanites—up at More- 
cambe—by those staunch trade-union 
leaders, Arthur Deakin of the Trans- 
port and General Workers and Sir 
William Lawther of the Minework- 
ers. On Saturday, even as the Labor 
party conference broke up, the brand 
new Royal Air Force also showed its 
prowess when squadrons of attacking 
Canberra jet bombers (a Canberra 
recently flew the Atlantic in four 
hours) were met by a greater num- 
ber of defending fighter sorties than 
Britain had produced on any day 
in 1940. 

But everything must be paid for. 
On Sunday, the Sunday Times, that 
Conservative organ of orthodox 
banking, warned that, 
Britain’s preoccupation with rearma- 
ment, her rationed automobile in- 
dustry was steadily losing ground to 
German autos in the world market. 


owing to 
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Indeed, the article carried a strong 
hint that unless there were a drastic 
change in U.S. economic policy, 
which results in an American export 
surplus of billions of dollars every 
year, Britain might be forced not 
merely to revise but to scrap the en- 
tire system of multilateral trade 
agreed upon at Bretton Woods and 
retreat into bilateralism, taking the 
consequences: Once again, inter- 
national capitalism was working too 
unevenly. 

I have put all these events of the 
week together for the sake of propor- 
tion, since past polemics of the type 
in which Aneurin Bevan indulges in- 
variably make the headlines—at 
times, disproportionate headlines. His 
victory at the Labor party confer- 
ence should certainly not be under- 
rated, but needs some _ technical 
explanation. Over recent years, dele- 
gates representing the constituency 
parties at annual conferences have 
cast about one million votes, those 
for the trade unions upward of four 
million votes. To prevent a trade- 
union monopoly, it was decided some 
years back that the constituency 
parties should separately elect seven 
members to the party Executive, and 
the trade unions twelve. Five women 
members are elected by the whole 
conference, which means, in effect, 
by the predominant trade-union vote. 
Two more members of the 26-strong 
Executive are the party leader and 
treasurer—at the moment, Attlee and 
Greenwood respectively. Thus the 
Bevanites can count on only 6 out 
of 26 votes on the Executive. The- 
oretically, and probably also at 
times in practice, they can be out- 
voted’ on every issue with no conces- 
sion made to them. 

Yet the influence of the Bevanites 
will be greater than their vote, for 
on certain policy questions, e.g., for- 
eign affairs, the trade-union members 
are admittedly not very expert. 

And the psychological effect of the 
Morecambe vote is also significant. 
The outlook of the thousand or so 
constituency delegates on the floor 
represented not that of the British 
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workers as a whole, but of the small 
body of activists who have worked 
all over the country to keep the local 
parties going—often at great personal 
sacrifice, and in a great uphill 
struggle. And it was this body of 
activists which fervently voted the 
Bevanites in and Morrison out. 

What caused the landslide? For 
the first time in the Labor party’s his- 
tory, a group of bright young men— 
one might call them left-wing Ox- 
ford Groupers—saw the opening pro- 
vided by the constituency party 
elections and played a game of sys- 
tematic psychological warfare to cap- 
ture some Executive posts—a game 
made absurdly easy for them. The 
six Bevanite Executive winners are 
all journalists—Nye Bevan himself 
exchanged his miner’s pick for a 
fountain pen as long as thirty years 
ago. For a year, they have been skil- 
fully advertising the Bevanite cause— 
Bevan himself occasionally and 
Michael Foot and Ian Mikardo 
weekly in Tribune, Foot also in the 
Daily Herald and on the BBC, Dick 
Crossman weekly in the New States- 
man and Sunday Pictorial, Tom 
Driberg weekly in Reynold’s News— 
while their opponents’ case went 
largely unheard. Moreover, the Bev- 
anites wrote and orated along a skil- 
fully worked out propaganda line 
backed by regular group consultation 
—the present disclaimers of this fact 
are transparently disingenuous. 

Why was the Bevanite propaganda 
so successful? In itself, it was con- 
tradictory enough. It consisted of 
strong hints that the United States 
and not Soviet Russia threatened 
Britain, combined with camouflaged 
denials that anything of the sort was 
being said; calls for more national- 
ization with, carefully, no examina- 
tion of the advantages to be expect- 
ed; demands for less rearmament, 
but no exact statement how much 
less; promises of more state welfare, 
but, when you came down to it, not 
so very much more; calls for more 
controls and _ subsidies, but left 
vague; opposition to German re- 
armament, but with the stress on its 


“untimeliness”; calls for four-power 
talks with Moscow over Germany, 
but no confident promise that such 
talks had any real chance of success; 
passing attacks on “Wall Street,” 
combined with a patronizing pat 
(what a joke!) for Walter Reuther; 
and always the call for “socialism” 
and utopian world aid under Point 
Four as “the real weapon”—in the 
sense of “the only real weapon”— 
against Communism. And so on. 
Speaking in plain and angry tones 
after the conference, Hugh Gaitskell, 
the former Labor Chancellor and 
Morrison’s chief lieutenant, suggest- 
ed that as many as one-sixth of the 
constituency delegates were in fact 
Communist infiltrees. This proportion 
has since been described as exagger- 
ated by 100 per cent. But in any 
case, the question why Bevanite 
propaganda appealed to the other 
5/6 or 11/12 of the delegates re- 
mains. In my own view, the expla- 
nation is simple. The British labor 
movement is still an idealistic and 
militant mass movement. Far more 
than the United States, England, un- 
til recently, was the country of 
Disraeli’s two nations, of the stately 
homes and the slums of Coketown. 
And all over the country, there are 
groups of people who have given 
their lives to working for a better, 
fairer Social Democratic society— 
“Labor Britain”—which they hoped 
to see in their lifetime. It is these 
people who have, since 1945, suf- 
fered one frustrating blow after the 
other. They had a pacifist anti-Tory 
background, and found the Labor 
Government supporting the greatest 
peacetime rearmament program in 
Britain’s history. They wanted a 
“Socialist foreign policy,” and found 
themselves coldly ignored by Ernest 
Bevin at the Foreign Office. They had 
been trained for years to think of 
Soviet Russia as a worker’s state, 
crude but somehow “good,” and of the 
U.S.A. as a capitalist state and some- 
how “bad.” They had believed fer- 
vently in nationalization as the So- 
cialist panacea for raising living 
standards—and it seemed to do noth- 
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ing of the kind. It was to this frus- 
trated party rank and file that the 
Bevanites directed their propaganda, 
promising better times with no sac- 
rifice, as irresponsibly as, indeed, the 
Conservative press had done in 1949- 
i250 while Labor was in power. 
Having lost the general election of a 
year ago to the enticing promises of 
better times put out by the Con- 
sevvatives, Attlee, Morrison, Gaitskell 
and the other majority Labor leaders 
have now lost the national confer- 
ence elections to the promises of the 
Bevanites. 

This, I believe, is the real picture. 

Will the Bevanites’ Morecambe vic- 
tory lead to any major political 
changes in Britain? Here, at the 
risk of engaging in political pro- 
phecy, I would give a firmly negative 
answer. And for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. At the conference, the propa- 
ganda offensive of the Bevanites was 
for the first time recognized in its 
full extent, and has already pro- 
duced a strong reaction, as did the 
general shock when the delegates 
realized their folly at having voted 
Herbert Morrison out. 

2. Morrison’s 
some extremely able younger men— 
Hugh Gaitskell, Denis Healey, Chris- 
topher Mayhew, Jim Callaghan and 


followers include 


others who may be expected to count- 
er the Bevanites effectively. 

3. Certain newspapers which had 
allowed themselves to be used as 
Bevanite mouthpieces, such as the 
414-million-circulation Daily Mirror 
and Sunday Pictorial, have already 
turned against them. 

4. The official Labor motions on 
rearmament, membership in NATO 
and rejection of political strike ac- 
tion were, in fact, passed by com- 
fortable majorities by the Labor as 
well as the trade-union conferences. 

5. Heavyweight trade-union lead- 
ers such as Arthur Deakin and Sir 
William Lawther have—in speeches, 
rate—declared war to the 
knife against the Bevanite “Oxford 
Group.” While one cannot say how 
far they can speak for their millions 
of union members, their official op- 


at any 


position will count for a good deal. 

6. The great majority of the Par- 
liamentary Labor party firmly op- 
poses the Bevanites. 

For these reasons, it doesn’t seem 
possible to me that with the Con- 
servative party, the City and in- 
dustry, the press, the trade-union 
leaders and the majority of Labor 
Members of Parliament all against 
him, Aneurin Bevan has any chance 
of reaching the Premiership in the 
near future, 


unless he _ radically 


changes his political approach. He 
is, of course, capable of doing this, 
for he is a far shrewder and abler 
man than his wilder speeches sug. 
gest. The chances of a split in the 
Labor movement, which would throw 
back its electoral chances for years, 
may appear great. But British Labor 
is not a Continental Social Democe- 
ratic party, but “the British labor 
movement.” And there is something 
in the level-headedness, the stolid 
anti-intellectualism, the deep-rooted 
conservatism of the British character, 
above all the working-class char- 
acter, which is opposed to any fan- 
aticism or extremism in politics. My 
guess therefore is that (1) Labor will 
do a little less well in coming by- 
elections, though the difference may 
be surprisingly small; (2) the anti- 
Bevanites will reorganize their ranks 
and engage in more effective propa- 
ganda; (3) once this happens, a de- 
termined effort will be made to re- 
establish outward unity, which will 
probably be a halfway success; and 
(4) there will be no great political 
changes in Britain this year. 

All this, of course, provided that 
there is no economic recession in 
the Western world of the type which 
even the City of London fears, and 
whose perpetual threat represents the 
real danger to Western stability. 





TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


The United Nations will set up a temporary prayer and 
meditation room in its new General Assembly building, but 
lack of funds has prevented completion of plans for a perma- 


nent chamber.—News item. 


Now heads are bowed in meditation 
And prayer by men of every nation, 
And silent words of praise and thanks 
Rise up from those in kneeling ranks. 
If now and then they lift their glances, 
It’s that they don’t take any chances, 
For any moment, any day, 

The room wherein they think and pray 
May be required for something very 


CORRECTION 


According to Radio Moscow, “terror and vice are rife” in 
New York City, people being “driven to desperation” by the 
high cost of living—News item. 


Moscow is a bit in error 


Regarding New York City. Terror 

Is not exactly rife; contrarily, 

New Yorkers break the law quite charily. 
With guns and long black limousines 
Beyond the surtaxed gangster’s means, 
With funerals and floral pieces 


Requiring income of a Croesus, 


Much more of use, and necessary. 


Few can afford, at present prices, 


More than the very minor vices. 


—Richard Armour 
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By Daniel Seligman 


Nothing to Fear But 
Freudianism Itself 


HE COMMUNISTS are peculiarly 
T cceceptihie to typographical 
errors of a Freudian nature. That is 
the conclusion arrived at by the 
present writer after a slipshod study, 
conducted during the past six 
months under a research grant es- 
tablished by THE New LEADER. 

Interest in this subject has always 
been widespread, to overstate the 
case somewhat, but it was not until 
last March that any systematic study 
was undertaken. At that time, as is 
well known, the Daily Worker’s film 
critic, Dave Platt, was in a bit of a 
jam. After reviewing a Soviet film 
favorably, Platt had been trapped 
by a letter to the Editor into averring 
that the film, Dream of a Cossack, 
contained male-supremacist scenes. 
Aghast at his own temerity, Platt al- 
lowed forty-eight hours to pass, and 
then, head bowed and cheeks crim- 
son, recanted. 
appeared to be gnawing at him—a 
rat, possibly—for he did not let the 
matter rest there. Instead, he decided 
to review the movie all over again. 
In his second review, the following 
sentence appeared: 


“The U.S.S.R. is getting rid of 
the last vestiges of life and through 
crilicism and self-criticism is mov- 
ing steadily forward from social- 
ism to communism.” 


However, something 


Careful study of that sentence, by 
the present writer and THE New 
LEADER staff both, convinced them 
that a word had been left out, prob- 
ably between “of” and “life.” A 
typographical error of clearly Freu- 
dian character had been made. It was 
then this study was conceived. 

We did not have to wait long for 
new data. Only a few months later, 
an article written by Secretary of the 
Navy Dan Kimball appeared in the 
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Long Island Star Journal. There was 
a reference in the article, as printed, 
io the “American system of fascism 
and security.” The original copy had 
After 
Kimball stopped jumping up and 


said “freedom and security.” 


down, the Star Journal had a word 
with the linotyper who had set the 
copy. Not unpredictably, he proved 
to be a man with a long Communist 
history, who had, in fact, once taught 
in party training schools. He was 
fired, the case went to arbitration, 
and the firing was upheld, the arbi- 
trator allowing it to be valid even 
if the printer’s error was due to the 


“subconscious response of his commu- 


nistic distaste of the subject matter.” 

The NV. Y. Daily Compass, too, has 
had its share of Freudian lapses re- 
cently, though on that paper civil 
liberties are so highly esteemed that 
no man is fired merely for inadver- 
tently expressing his real thoughts. 
They just run a correction. The most 
interesting correction appeared in 
the issue of September 9; on that 
day, the editors printed a note ex- 
plaining that a typographical error 
had distorted the final sentence of 
Johannes Steel’s column the day be- 
fore. The sentence should have read: 


“In the future, the governments 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
may therefore safely be described 
as hoping and praying for a 
Stevenson victory.” 

Three guesses what the sentence 
had said. No, no, no, he hadn’t left 
” in Luxembourg. He'd 
instead of 


out the “o 
said “Soviet victory” 
“cc ° ” 
Stevenson victory. 

Of more immediate significance, 
perhaps, was a blunder perpetrated 
by William Weinstone. In the Daily 


Worker of September 19, Comrade 
Weinstone had referred to a “a 
nationwide crisis which arises not 
only by the action of a group or 
party or class but is the result of the 
breakdcwn of capitalism. .. .” Here, 
in the midst of all the trials of Com- 
munist leaders for conspiring to 
teach and advocate forcible over- 
throw, this poor slob has the bad 
taste to write in the Daily Worker 
that the crisis in America is intended, 
as the prosecution maintains, to come 
about, at least in some measure, 
through the “action” of a “party.” 
No sooner had eyebrows been 
raised in Foley Square than Wein- 
stone was back again, loudly yelling 
“typographical error! typographical 
error!” to all who would listen. It 
seems that the word “only” had not 
been in his original copy, and that, 
therefore, he was really saying that 
the “nationwide crisis” arises ex- 
clusively through the “breakdown of 
capitalism.” Parties have nothing to 
do with it—at least not Communist 
parties. Or, as Weinstone put the 
matter, and I quote verbatim: 


“The typographical error which 
added the word only distorted the 
intended that a revolutionary situa- 
namely that a revolutionary situa- 
tion is created by objective forces 
outside the control of classes, par- 
ties or groups... .” 


All of which goes a long way 
toward explaining the fierce hostility 
of the Communists toward Freudian- 
ism. Milton Howard’s tirades on the 
subject are familiar fare for Worker 
readers. If the present writer remem- 
bers correctly, the piquant charge 
was once made in Political Affairs, 
the party’s theoretical organ, that 
Freudianism was being exported to 
Europe by American imperialism via 
the Marshall Plan. Our findings were 
precisely the opposite; we believe 
that the Communists themselves are 
making the case for psychoanalysis 
much more effectively, albeit uncon- 
sciously, than their opponents. If 
Freudianism ever comes to the 
United States, it will come under the 
name of anti-Freudianism. 








Stalin’s New Theories 


His 25,000-word article in ‘Bolshevik’ points toward a new Soviet emphasis 
on splitting the Western alliance and slowing down ‘its rearmament 


AVING BEGUN his fantastic career 
H: a terrorist, Stalin would like 
to end it as a thinker and theoretician. 
At 73, he is at the pinnacle of his 
glory and of power greater than any 
that a man can hope to attain on this 
planet. He is a generalissimo, and a 
victor in the most terrible war in 
human history. Yet he is not entirely 
happy. His flatterers have proclaimed 
him a godlike sage, who has mas- 
tered every field of knowledge. But 
he is too wise to believe his palace 
sycophants. He yearns for recogni- 
tion, not from them, but from his 
enemies, 

In the twilight of life, Stalin is at- 
tempting to enter the ranks of the 
great teachers of Marxism, which he 
believes would immortalize him as a 
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By Raphael Abramovitch 


Veteran leader of the Russian 
Social Democratic party 


creative thinker. This is the psycho- 
logical mainspring of the recent 
article in Bolshevik, which is already 
being published in a special brochure 
in an edition of 1,500,000 and will 
doubtless be issued in tens of millions 
of copies in every major language. 

I shall not attempt to analyze Stal- 
in’s theories—if one can apply the 
word to his pedestrian remarks, 
which bear the clear imprint of tem- 
porary political expediency. For the 
Bolsheviks, theory is a variable quan- 
tity; the constant quantity is their 
interest in power. Whatever assists 
them in achieving power becomes, 
at a given moment, the truth, even 
though it is actually a lie. And yes- 
terday’s truth is proclaimed a lie to- 
morrow if it ceases to be useful to 
the regime. 

If we bear this in mind, Stalin’s 
new “teachings” acquire interest only 
insofar as the changes which the 
Soviet leaders see fit to introduce in 
previous theory aid us in gauging 
the future course of Soviet policy. 
Let us examine that part of Stalin’s 
article which deals with the problems 
of war and peace. 

At first glance, Stalin seems to be 
treating a completely abstract ques- 
tion: In the spring of 1916, Lenin 
had written that, despite its decay, 
“capitalism, as a whole, is growing 
immeasurably faster today than be- 
fore.” Is this assertion still true? 
Or is it no longer true in the condi- 


tions of the 1950s, after two world 
wars and all that has happened since? 

Then suddenly, without any sort 
of logical transition, Stalin shifts the 
discussion from the nature of cap- 
italist development to the question of 
the inevitability of war under cap- 
italism, which was not even men- 
tioned in the Lenin quotation. A 
carefully hidden cat emerges from 
the bag when the Soviet dictator 
writes: 


“Certain comrades affirm that, 
as the result of the development 
of new international conditions 
after the Second World War, wars 
among capitalist countries have 
ceased to be inevitable. They con- 
sider that the contradictions be- 
tween the camp of socialism and 
the camp of capitalism are strong: 
er than the contradictions _be- 
tween capitalist countries; that the 
United States has sufficiently sub- 
jected to itself the other capitalist 
countries to prevent them from 
fighting among themselves and 
weakening each othér; that the 
progressive people of capitalism 
have been taught sufficiently by 
the experience of two world wars, 
which did serious harm to the en- 
tire capitalist world, not to permit 
themselves again to drag the cap- 
italist countries into a war among 
themselves—that, in view of this, 
wars between capitalist countries 
have ceased to be inevitable.” 
And he replies: 


“These comrades are mistaken. 
They see the outer phenomena 
twinkling on the surface, but they 
do not see those deep forces 
which, although they are acting 
so far imperceptibly, nevertheless 
will determine the course of 
events.” 
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Stalin goes on to develop in detail 
his view of the basic factor determin- 
ing the state of the “capitalist” sector 
of the world, i.e., the conflict between 
all the chief “capitalist states” on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
United States, which holds some of 
the other countries in bondage, keeps 
others on rations and is depriving 
yet others of their markets. Clashes 
are therefore inevitable, that is, an 
ultimate open revolt of all the other 
countries against the despotic over- 
lordship of the United States. 

Let us take, for example, Great 
Britain and France, says Stalin. 
These two countries are imperialist 
states owning colonies from which 
they deprive cheap raw materials, 
and so on. Then he asks: 

“Can one suppose that they will 
tolerate forever the present situa- 
tion, in which the Americans, un- 
der the guise of Marshall Plan 
‘aid, are penetrating the econ- 
omy of England and France, try- 
ing to transform them into an 
appendage of the economy of the 
United States; and American 
capital is seizing raw materials 
and markets in the Anglo-French 
colonies and thus preparing a 
catastrophe for the Anglo-French 
capitalists’ high profits?” 

Or let us take the two defeated 
countries, Germany and Japan, con- 
tinues Stalin: 

“These countries are eking out 
a pitiful existence under the heel 
of American imperialism. Their 
industry and agriculture, their 
trade, their foreign and internal 
policy—their entire existence—is 
shackled by the American occu- 
pation regime. And it is these 
very countries which yesterday 
were still great imperialist powers. 

It is believing in miracles to 
think that these countries will not 
try again to rise to their feet, to 
break the American ‘regime’ and 
strike out on the path of inde- 
pendent development.” 

But Stalin anticipates the objec- 
tions of those Communists who still 
adhere to the old party line, which 
only yesterday was obligatory for 
every true party member: 

“They say that the contradic- 
tions between capitalism and so- 
cialism are stronger than the con- 
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people, striving for national unity and independence?” Mr. Abramovitch says it’s Stalin. 


tradictions between the capitalist 
countries. Theoretically, of course, 
this is true. It is true not only 
now, at the present time, but it 
was also true before the Second 


World War.” 

In practice, however, Stalin adds, 
the course of events has not pro- 
ceeded at all according to theory. 
And he goes on to do a remarkable 
thing: He completely revises and dis- 
cards in retrospect the theory of 
“capitalist encirclement,” not only 
for the present but for the past as 
well. Interpreting as the chief cause 
of the Second World War the fact 
that Germany under the Weimar Re- 
public was enslaved by the Western 
powers and that Hitler Germany 
“broke out of slavery,” he asserts 
that the Nazi-inspired war by no 
means bore the character of a cam- 
paign against the “land of social- 
ism,” but was a typical war between 
capitalist states for markets, profits, 
etc. Therefore, writes Stalin, when 
Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, the 
British and French, instead of join- 
ing forces with Hitler as theory 
would dictate, entered into a coali- 
tion with Russia in order to destroy 
the hated German competitor. 


Of course, Stalin makes the quali- 
fication that, when England and 
America helped Germany restore its 
economy and military strength, they 
did it with the aim of directing Nazi 
aggression against the Soviet Union. 
But this echo of the old theory does 
not jibe with what he says at the 
same time about the nature of the 
capitalist countries’ relations among 
themselves and with the “socialist 
sector of the world.” After all, if 
the Western capitalists were really 
motivated primarily by class hatred 
of the U.S.S.R., they would have 
temporarily forgotten their relatively 
minor differences with Hitler in June 
1941 and joined him in crushing the 
most dangerous and consistent foe of 
all world capitalism. But they did no 
such thing. Consequently, their an- 
tagonism toward the U.S.S.R. was 
not the dominant factor in their 
psychology and in their class inter- 
ests. 

That is how it was in the past. But 
Stalin is seeking to convince his 
doubting party comrades that it will 
continue to be so, that to the cap- 
italist countries, for all their an- 
tipathy for Bolshevism, “family” 
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STALIN CONTINUED 


quarrels are more important than 
class conflict with the Soviet system. 
If that was true in the past and is 
still true today, however, then where 
is the “capitalist 
Where is that bloc of all the capital- 


encirclement” ? 


ist countries against the “rising sun 
of socialism” welded together by 
class hatred? Where is the “con- 
spiracy” of the world bourgeoisie 
against the “land of socialism” ? 
Does that mean that Bolshevik propa- 
ganda has fed a lie to the workers 
of the world for the past thirty-five 
years? 

But might it not be, Stalin goes on 
to ask, that the capitalists have now 
become wiser and understand their 
own class interests better? Perhaps 
they will yet go to war against the 
Soviet Union, as he and his propa- 
gandists have predicted countless 
times. No, declares Stalin on October 
1, 1952: 

“The capitalists, although mak- 
ing noises for the sake of propa- 
ganda about the ‘aggressiveness’ 
of the Soviet Union, themselves do 
not believe in its aggressiveness, 
since they take into consideration 
the peaceful policy of the Soviet 
Union and know that the Soviet 
Union itself will not attack the 
capitalist countries.” 

But if a war against the Soviet 
Union is highly improbable, on the 
other hand it is more than probable, 
indeed almost inevitable (though Stal- 
in candidly writes that he cannot 
guarantee it!), that, in the near 
future, the capitalist countries op- 
pressed by the United States will rise 
against their oppressor. It is a strik- 
ing fact that when there was not 
even a hint of encirclement, and no 
one but a handful of irresponsible 
reactionaries thought seriously of a 
crusade against the U.S.S.R., Com- 
munist propaganda never ceased to 
shout about just that. And now when, 
for the first time in Soviet history, 
not “encirclement,” it is true, but a 
broad defensive bloc of democratic 
countries has begun to take shape 
against the very real threat of world 
Communism, Stalin categorically de- 
nies the possibility of such a bloc! 


There is no need here to refute 
Stalin’s sophistic analysis of the con- 
flict between the United States and 
the other capitalist countries of the 
A British Foreign Office 


spokesman retorted humorously, . ac- 


world. 


cording to the press, that he had 
“no information” about any impend- 
ing attack by Britain on the United 
States or by the United States on 
Britain. Japan replied less humor- 
ously but more impressively: In the 
recent elections, the pro-American 


Liberal party won an absolute major- 





gerous enemy than Hitler, who ap. 
peared to have total victory almost 
within his grasp, while Stalin was 
incapable of attacking anyone. 
There are many weighty argu. 
ments against Stalin’s wishful theory 
of an inevitable conflict between the 
United States and its “capitalist” 
attack on the 
United States by Germany or Japan 


allies. An armed 
is even less thinkable. As far as mar- 
kets are concerned, Stalin acknowl. 
edges elsewhere in his article that 
Communism has barred the way to 


AcHESON AND EpeN—Stalin claims Anglo-American conflict is in the cards; the British 
Foreign Office has “no information” about an impending attack by either government. 


ity in the Chamber of Deputies, while 
the Communists did not elect a single 
candidate. [See page 9—Ep.] 

The logical absurdities in this new 
Stalinist concept are innumerable— 
particularly his ignoring of what was 
in the last war and will be in any new 
one the basic, decisive factor: the 
free nations’ defense of their na- 
tional, political and spiritual freedom 
against advancing totalitarianism. It 
was not for the sake of “markets” 
that the democratic countries de- 
clared war on Hitler and, in June 
1941, joined forces with Stalin: At 
that time, the latter was a less dan- 


the greatest markets in the world, 
which are so vital io a number of 
capitalist countries—these markets 
are China, the Soviet Union and the 
satellites, with a total population of 
more than 750,000,000. Where can 
Japan find markets, if not in China? 
And isn’t the United States literally 
feeding Japan today, rather than 
oppressing it? Who is today “Enemy 
Number One” of the German people, 
which is striving for national unity 
and independence? Isn’t it Stalin, 
who tore away Silesia and Koenigs 
berg, while forcibly Sovietizing East 
Germany, converting it into « help- 
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less satellite, and putting its popu- 
lation on virtual starvation rations 
under the whip of the German and 
Russian secret police? 

Yet, it would be a dangerous error 
to underestimate Stalin’s intelligence. 
He is. of course, fully aware of all 
this. Should the situation change, he 
would instantly turn his entire theory 
on markets and profits against that 
very same Germany or Japan, this 
time charging them with the desire 
to seize the rich territory of the 
Soviet Union or China. The question 
arises, then: Why is Stalin pro- 
claiming these new theories now, 
with all their errors and all their 
lies, to the entire world and, par- 
ticularly, to his own people? What 
aim does he have in view? 

Two chief aims 
clearly: first, to reassure the Russian 


emerge most 


people, which has apparently begun 
to show signs of apathy and fear 
that disrupt the normal course of eco- 
nomic life; and, second, to drive a 
wedge into the _ rapidly-forming 
Western defense bloc, led and sup- 
plied with vast economic and mili- 
tary aid by the United States. The 
Soviet rulers are evidently gravely 
disquieted by West Germany’s re- 
armament and impending adherence 
to the Atlantic Pact, the formation 
of a European economic community 
under ihe Schuman Plan which 
largely eliminates the struggle for 
markets, and all other tendencies to- 
ward political, economic and military 
unity in the democratic world. The 
Kremlin has decided, while con- 
tinuing and intensifying its propa- 
ganda against American “slave rule,” 
at the same time to bank on all those 
who are suspicious of American 
hegemony in the contemporary world. 

But this new line of Bolshevik 
strategy must inevitably lead to a 
decline in the rate of Soviet arms 
production. It is known that the 
workers in war industry have been 
toiling at an inhuman pace. This kill- 
ing pace could not be maintained for 
long through sheer compulsion; a 
Propaganda incentive had to be 
added. It was necessary to create and 
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maintain in the country an atmos- 
phere of high tension, of inevitable 
and imminent danger; to frighten 
the people with the specter of Amer- 
ican bombers ready at any moment 
to rain atomic death and destruction 
upon Russia. 

Yet, here we have millions of 
copies distributed of Stalin’s bro- 
in which he derides_ the 
American and other “warmongers,” 


chure, 


who make a lot of propaganda noise 
but actually have no intention of 
making war—or, if they do, will 
make war on each other rather than 
on the Soviet Union. After such a 
declaration, emanating from the 
divine, infallible leader, will it be 
possible to demand inhuman ex- 
ertion from defense workers? There 
is no doubt that a master of propa- 
ganda like Stalin took into account 
this “secondary result” of his new 
line. And if he has taken this line 
regardless, there must have been 
Might it not be a 
simple maneuver: to give the impres- 
sion that production had 
slowed down, while actually speed- 
ing it up further? This would be 
very much in character for Stalin. 
However, one could not involve in 


cogent reasons. 


arms 


such a maneuver an entire popula- 
tion, millions of workers who would 
immediately discover the deception. 
Tricks of that sort can be put over 
with small, cohesive groups, but not 
with 200,000,000 people. 

If a slowdown in production ac- 
tually does take place, it will provide 
a number of propaganda advantages 
in the cold war, over and above the 
realistic reasons which compelled the 
Kremlin rulers to take such a step. 
These realistic reasons can only be 
guessed at: Perhaps, as General 
Ridgway’s recent statements suggest, 
Moscow has already achieved solid 
superiority over the Allies in Europe 
and is in no particular hurry. Per- 
haps, on the contrary, Moscow is 
frightened by the new types of wea- 
pons developed by the U.S. and 
Britain or it has encountered serious 
economic difficulties and frictions 
with the satellites and is therefore 


anxious to ease its efforts at home. 
For the time being, one can only 
speculate on all this. 

However, as already said, a new 
line of this kind can give the Krem- 
lin a number of advantages in the 
cold war. Above all, the new line, re- 
inforced by an actual slackening in 
the rate of arms production, news of 
which will reach the outside world 
by one route or another, will force 
the West to ease its own efforts. Com- 
munist propaganda and the pressure 
of public opinion, Moscow hopes, 
will force England, France, Italy and 
perhaps even the United States (par- 
ticularly in the event of a Republican 
victory in November, on which Mos- 
cow is banking) to reduce and slow 
down their armament drive. In Ger- 
many, this new line may strengthen 
those groups, even among the Social 
Democrats, which are unfavorably 
inclined toward the idea of West 
German rearmament. This tactic is 
also aimed at Pietro Nenni, Aneurin 
Bevan and other elements in the 
European labor movement which 
favor reducing armaments in the 
hope of reaching an agreement with 
Moscow. 

The free world must realize in 
time the dangers inherent in this new 
stage in the cold war and take the 
necessary counter-measures. It would 
be a great mistake to minimize the 
Kremlin’s political adroitness, how- 
ever low we may rate Stalin’s 
theoretical efforts. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE Soviet expulsion of George 
Kennan as U. S. Ambassador 
raises issues which call for a firm 
hand in Washington, if they are to be 
settled in a manner favorable to 
American influence and prestige. The 
most important point is that the Sov- 
iet Government cannot be allowed to 
have it two ways. 

It cannot establish an unprecedent- 
ed system of humiliating and irksome 
restrictions on foreign diplomats and, 
at the same time, compel them to ob- 
serve the nice inhibitions of the en- 
voy who is treated with normal 
courtesy and respect. It cannot expect 
to be treated as a legitimate govern- 
ment while it continues to function 
as the center of an international sub- 
versive conspiracy. 

The statement by George Kennan 
in Berlin which led to Pravda’s at- 
tack on him as “a slanderer in the 
guise of a diplomat,” and to the 
Soviet note declaring him persona 
restrained and 
factual description of the position 


non grata, was a 


of foreign ambassadors in Moscow. 
This position reminded Kennan of 
his experience when he was interned 
by the Nazis in 1941 after the out- 
break of war between Germany and 
the United States. If, as he said, the 
Germans had permitted the interned 
diplomats to walk the streets freely, 
but without talking with anyone, the 
parallel would have been complete. 
The truthfulness of this statement 
can be vouched for by every inde- 
pendent diplomat and journalist with 
experience in Moscow since the end 
of the war. Neither Pravda nor the 
Soviet note offered any factual refu- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Case of 


George Kennan 


The ‘Soviet laws that 
normal intercourse between 
Russians and foreigners impossible 
are on the record. The Soviet practice 
of treating foreign envoys as suspect- 


tation of it. 
make 


ed spies and criminals is notorious. 

That the American Government 
will stand by Kennan, who proved 
himself during his few months in 
Moscow a faithful reporter and a 
vigilant upholder of American inter- 
ests, may be taken for granted. One 
hopes that his conspicuous ability 
will be used somewhere else; he 
would be an ideal first Ambassador 
to Germany. 

At the same time, this Kennan 
episode offers an excellent occasion 
for ending, once and for all, the at- 
titude of appeasement which made it 
possible for such an incident to 
occur. There should have been a vig- 
orous, concerted reaction when the 
Soviet Government began to impose 
its outrageous restraints on the free- 
dom of diplomats. A general with- 
drawal of ambassadors would have 
been a suitable response. 

But the course of appeasement 
was followed, and now the Soviet 
authorities have shown the prepos- 
terous arrogance of demanding that 
representatives of self-respecting free 
nations should not only put up with 
hostile and humiliating treatment, 
but even deny, in public statements, 
that such treatment is practiced. 

It is high time to assert American 
dignity and self-respect in this mat- 
ter. As an obvious reprisal for the 
treatment of Kennan, we should de- 
mand the prompt withdrawal of Sov- 
iet Ambassador Georgi Zarubin. Ex- 


cellent justification for such a step 
would be the fact that Zarubin’s 
period of office in Canada coincided 
with the organization of the formid. 
able Soviet spy ring in that country 
and his subsequent assignment in 
London coincided with the Alan 
Nunn May and Klaus Fuchs cases. 

The American Embassy in Moscow 
should be placed on a caretaker basis 
in charge of some official of very 
minor rank. It should be made clear 
that there will be no American envoy 
in Moscow with the rank of Ambas- 
sador until civilized conditions of in- 
tercourse are restored. 

+ + + 

The Christian Science Monitor has 
built up an admirable reputation 
for the accuracy, fairness and thor- 
oughness of its news coverage at 
home and abroad. But the best of 
newspapers makes a slip sometimes. 
Some Monitor editor slipped when 
the newspaper, in its issue of October 
3, published an article from Peking 
by John J. Powell, headed “Inside 
View of Peking’s ‘Peace’ Bid.” 

John J. Powell is the son of the 
late John B. Powell, a fine, courage- 
ous, genuinely liberal American pub- 
licist in China whose magazine, the 
China Weekly Review, fought with 
equal energy and consistency against 
Japanese militarism, Communism and 
snobbish racist attitudes on the part 
of some foreigners in Shanghai. The 
younger Powell turned the Weekly 
Review into a fellow-traveling maga- 
zine even before the Chinese Com- 
munists took over. 

His whole record as a pampered 
favorite of the Chinese Red regime 
disqualifies him as an independent 
reporter of the Communist “peace” 
bluff in Peking. By publishing his 
story from Peking, the Monitor does 
an injustice to its readers in two 
ways, by giving a distinctly favor- 
able slant to its description of the 
“Asian Pacific peace conference” and 
by giving the impression that an in- 
dependent American correspondent 
coud attend such a gathering. The 
younger Powell’s journalistic efforts 


should be left to the Daily Worker. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Korean Bungle 


The Korea Story. 


By John C. Caldwell, with Lesley Frost. 


Regnery. 180 pp. $3.00. 


Joun C. CALDWELL, who put so 
much of himself into the rebuilding 
of the Korean nation, is fighting mad. 
He was with the OWI in China from 
1943 to 1945, USIS director in 
China in 1946 and 1947, Far East 
Area Division chief in Washington 
in 1946, an information specialist 
with the U. S. Army and then with 
the State Department in Korea in 
1948 and 1949, and a private citizen 
in Korea during that final year that 
saw the Communist armies pour 
over the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

Caldwell saw his work in China 
terminate with the conquest of the 
mainland by the Communists. He 
saw the Communists overthrow all 
that he had helped build up in 
Korea. He is shocked and hurt, and 
he has brought his grievance before 
the American public in The Korea 
Story. He does so with the zeal of 
the pulpit, in the bold tradition of his 
missionary forebears, pointing his 
finger indignantly where he believes 
the wrong to be. 

Caldwell charges his former asso- 
ciates with betrayal, concealment and 
distortion of the facts, high living, 
callous disregard of the Korean 
people, and maintaining a system of 
utter inefficiency in the supreme con- 
fidence that official secrecy would 
keep the public from ever finding 
out. In the well-known Army term, 
he throws the book at the State De- 
partment. 

He charges that when he was or- 
dered to make a survey of Russian 
and Chinese Communist propaganda, 
and failed to turn in a whitewashing 
report, he was insultingly reprimand- 
ed. demoted, and his future sealed: 
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“I had committed the then unpard- 
onable sin of reporting something 
that would hurt the feelings of the 
Communists.” 

Caldwell’s account of the State De- 
partment’s takeover from the Army 
in Korea is a telling one. “It came 


upon the scene,” he says, “filled with 
the same naive notions that had al- 
ready lost us China.” When the 
Korean authorities and public demon- 
strated throughout South Korea, 
“urging our troops to stay at least 
until the South Korean Army was 
strong enough to defend the coun- 
try.” our Embassy’s reaction was to 
complain to the Korean Foreign Of- 
fice that traffic was being blocked 
at the front gate! 


In contrast to this exhibition of 
political pacifism, Caldwell points 
out, the Communists kept increasing 
their aggressiveness. A special mis- 
sion, sent from Washington shortly 
before we withdrew our army from 
Korea, was escorted by Caldwell to 





SOUTH KOREAN MILITIA: WE PRETENDED NOT TO SEE MACHINE-GUNS 


the Thirty-eighth Parallel, where “we 
found ourselves under a_ sudden 
machine gun attack.” This incident, 
he writes, was one of many that 
warned us “that we in South Korea 
were on the front lines, that we were 
face to face with Communism and 
needed all the support we could get 
from home, physical as well as 
moral.” Yet, it wasn’t even consid- 
ered “of sufficient importance to re- 
port to Washington,” and he had to 
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inake “peculiar explanations” to 
iriends who inquired about the bullet 
holes in his car, and keep the facts 
from becoming known to American 
correspondents. Nothing was allowed 
to interfere with the withdrawal 
policy. 

Caldwell was born in China and 
spoke Chinese like a native. His wife, 
who was born in Korea, also of mis- 
sionary parents, was equally versed 
in the Korean language and culture. 
They knew how to get on with the 
people of the country as friends 
and neighbors, which not only set 
them apart from most of the Amer- 
ican official community, but enabled 
them to achieve dramatic results. 

Although we were supposed to 
help the Koreans develop into a mod- 
ern nation, 


“jt was against American military 
regulations to eat Korean food, 
visit Korean restaurants or homes, 
or stay at Korean hotels. It was 
contrary to orders to _ invite 
Koreans to one’s own mess or bil- 
let or to an American club. This 
meant that Americans could go 
scarcely anywhere outside the 
cities to which they were assigned, 
even had they wanted to—which 
they didn’t! It meant that any 
friendly _relationship _ between 
American and Korean was pretty 
thoroughly dried up at the source.” 


The accusations, though they pro- 
vide the most sensational material in 
the book, are not the most dramatic 
or instructive part. What is truly 
thrilling and inspiring is the account 
of how Caldwell’s little group worked 
in the villages, where he was un- 
hampered by red tape and bureaucra- 
cy. He tells how the Korean people 
were instructed in their first use of 
the ballot by teams that went about 
preaching, pasting up posters and 
giving movie shows from a mobile 
van, with the final result a disci- 
plined vote that would compare 
favorably to most American elections. 

Caldwell went into the countryside 
to present the evils of Communism 
and the blessings of democracy to 
the people in simple, down-to-earth 
terms. He used such devices as a 
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poster on Communism, showing 
farmers pulling an oxcart, with the 
ox (representing Government) riding 
in the cart; side by side with a poster 
on democracy which “showed the 
farmers riding in the cart as was 
proper and the ox . 
proper task of pulling.” 
The election was so orderly and 
the results so encouraging that the 
Russians punished South Korea “by 
cutting off all the electric power 
which came south from the great 
hydroelectric plants north of the 
Parallel.” Propaganda against South 
Korea was intensified. Still under 


. doing his 
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U. S. Army control, Caldwell was 
able to take counteraction to get the 
truth through to the North Koreans. 
How he achieved this is a thrilling 
example of what can be done, if we 
have the will. He calls it “operation 
cigarette.” 

A group of women smugglers, 
who had been slipping cigarettes into 
the North, were pressed into service. 
They continued their activity over 
scores of mountain trails, but with 
tightly rolled leaflets in some of the 
cigarettes. (Significantly, it was found 
possible to bribe a Communist 
guard.) This underground passed 
tens of thousands of leaflets into 
North Korea. 

As a result of the effectiveness of 
this inexpensive operation, Caldwell 


tells the reader, he is convinced that 


“if the millions living inside Com- 
munist Asia could be reached by 
personal contact in ways such as 
ours, wonders might be forth. 
coming. The dissident elements, 
the wavering and undecided, the 
fiercely rebellious—all these might 
somehow be reached and welded 
together if given concrete, inti- 
mate knowledge of outside sup- 
port. I have experienced the terror 
it is to find a leaflet or threatening 
letter on one’s desk. One begins 
to suspect his own employes, every 
visitor who comes to call. There 
is nothing so frightening as the 
unknown. 

“The long coast of China, so 
easily penetrated from Formosa 
or Hong Kong, offers great op- 
portunities for similar penetration. 
. .. The propaganda war must be 
carried to the field. We must 
speak to those we have lost, in 
terms they understand. . . . We 
must speak to the artisan and the 
farmer, the coolie and the busi- 
nessman. We must speak through 
the written word, whether it is 
smuggled in or dropped from 
balloons. Above all, we must 
speak person to person, through 
man to man contact.” 


One of the numerous lessons this 
book can teach us, if we are willing 
to learn, concerns the use of aid and 
relief funds. 


“With unbelievable innocence,” 
he writes, “we made no attempt to 
supervise and administer the mil- 
lions of dollars in aid that were 
poured into the country. The De- 
partment of State and the Ambas- 
sadors frowned upon any inter 
vention in Korean affairs (except. 
of course, to forbid the building 
of strong security forces). Wash- 
ington opinion was that we could 
not interfere in the affairs of 4 
sovereign state, which is theoretic: 
ally a sound policy; but the inex: 
perience and corruption due to 
Korean instability could not fail 
to cost us plenty of headaches. 
That the dumping of more than 
$100,000,000 on a struggling econ- 
omy was in itself ‘intervention’ di 
not seep into the minds of our 
policy makers.” 


This is an angry, fighting book, 
which can also serve as a texthook 
for the people who determine our 
foreign policy. 
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Our Business-oriented Society 


The Folks at Home. 
By Margaret Halsey. 
Simon & Schuster. 275 pp. $3.00. 


MarGARET HALsEY could be gay 
and insouciant when she lampooned 
the stuffiness of the prewar English 
squirearchy in her first book, With 
Malice Toward Some. But when she 
writes about “the folks at home,” she 
cares too much to be light-hearted. 
In her anxiety to see the people of 
her own country, and particularly the 
oncoming generation, saved from the 
evil effects of our fast-encroaching 
business culture, she has presented us 
with a scathing indictment that would 
be shrill were it not for her mordant 
wit, 

Her theme, which she labors a bit, 
is that most of us in America suffer 
from a split personality. As children, 
we are taught, more or less success- 
fully, the main tenets of the Judeo- 
Christian ethic—that the helpless 
should be helped and that love and 
tenderness are the virtues par ex- 
cellence. Then we burst upon the 
business world or it bursts upon us, 
and we discover that, to succeed and 
be respected, we must be aggressive, 
competitive and skeptical. The virtues 
which we were supposedly taught as 
children become “bankruptcy” quali- 
ties.” 

“The heart and core of Amer- 
ican chronic unhappiness,” Miss 
Halsey writes, “is the fact that the 
American family is failing in its 
job of turning out stable human 
beings. It is not failing because 
it has too many machines. It is 
failing because Americans do not 
dare to cultivate in themselves 
those characteristics which would 
make family life creative and re- 
warding. To do so would ruin 
them financially.” 


And again: 


“Thoughtless, myth-swallowing 
parents—no matter how  well- 
heeled—produce anxious, unhappy 
children. And sometimes angry, 
defiant and rebellious children. 
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Silk purses are made out of silk 

and never out of porcine ears.” 

Both comments are as perceptive 
as many others in the author’s an- 
alysis of our business-oriented so- 
ciety. I find myself agreeing with 
most of the counts in her indictment, 
and yet I suspect there are more 
relatively contented, unanxious, plain 
middle-class Americans over the 
length and breadth of the land than 
Miss Halsey concedes. They will not 
be found in any appreciable numbers 
among the cliff-dwellers of New York 
or any other large city, or in the 
typical fashionable suburb. But they 
will be found, I think, in the smaller 
communities and in country neigh- 
borhoods like the one where I spend 
my summers. 

The grown-ups in my neck of the 
woods are doubtless myth-swallowing 
—TI have only to talk politics with 
them to discover that. But, so far as 
I can see, they love and do not reject 
their children. And they value such 
money as they can take in, not be- 
cause they want to make a show after 
Veblen’s formula, or because they 
want to gain power over others, but 
because it will buy a home, a garden 
and an education for their children— 
and a television set, too, I must ad- 
mit. 

Miss Halsey’s lambasting of the 
commercialized communications in- 
dustry might well have been ex- 
panded and particularized. I share 
her outrage that television and radio 
have made children into avid con- 
sumers of box-tops and toys while 
brutalizing their sense of values. But 
I would say that newspapers fall into 
a slightly different category. As one 
with long years of experience on 
newspapers, I know their sins of 
omission and commission, their sins 
of sensationalism. But, like the better 


radio news programs, they do dis- 
seminate vital information. They 
even spread facts about FEPC, social 
security, 
TVA, minimum-wage laws, child- 
labor amendments, Federal aid to 
education, public housing and simi- 
lar projects. Yet Miss Halsey says 
that “a great many Americans” have 
been “carefully coached by the com- 
munications industry” to look on 
such institutions as “undeserved 
benefits showered on lazy, self-in- 
dulgent people... .” 

She is thinking, no doubt, of news 
feature stories which would have you 
believe that every woman on relief 
wears mink. But stories like these are 
sporadic and not all papers stoop to 
them. Of course, there are also 
papers that inveigh editorially against 
every aspect of the “welfare state.” 
But the fact is that the majority of 
people who pay five cents for their 
daily ration of news, sports and 
comics can take the editorial page or 
leave it alone. What matters, ob- 
viously, in the current Presidential 
election campaign is not that the 
weight of editorial opinion is run- 
ning true to form in favor of the Re- 
publicans. What matters is that the 
candidates should get an even break 
on page one. An analysis of news 
coverage during the campaign ought 
to be made, if it isn’t being made, by 
the country’s schools of journalism. 
Governor Stevenson himself admitted 
after his first few weeks of campaign- 
ing that he had no criticism of the 
news coverage he had been given, 
although later he charged that many 
papers had ignored those parts of his 
speech before the AFL which were 
critical of labor. 

While we’re on the subject of the 
press, I can’t go along with Miss 
Halsey when she castigates it for 


unemployment insurance, 
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“the enormous amount of attention” 
it gave the two Hiss trials. If there 
was ever a drama made to order for 
page one, it was the story of the rise 
and fall of the enigmatic Alger Hiss, 
a man of social and intellectual pres- 
tige. As a fascinated onlooker who 
concluded, without counting Chamb- 
ers a hero, that Hiss was guilty and 
that his values had become woefully 
confused, I’d say, too, that the un- 
folding of the drama had its educa- 
tional aspects. 

With this point disposed of, I go 


all the way with Miss Halsey when 


she charges that many of the high 
priests of big business and their use- 
ful henchmen are at present trying, 
since they possess no ethic of their 
own, to make a new American ethic 
out of anti-Communism. 


“But it is impossible,” the 
author wisely points out, “to make 
an ethic out of anti-Communism. 
To be sure, there are countries in 
the world where it takes superla- 
tive courage to be an anti-Com- 
munist. But the United States is 
not one of them. An ethic implies 
discipline and effort. More im- 
portantly, an ethic directs people 


toward something, not merely 
away from something. Western. 
world morality directs people to- 
ward the good. Anti-Communism, 
as it is presently practiced and 
recognized in the United States, 
is a fussy, spinsterish, semi-hys- 
terical flight from evil. But it is 
not, in itself, an approach to the 
a ine 


Miss Halsey has written a pro- 
vocative and courageous book, of 
which her four-year-old daughter, 
for whom she wants a better society, 
should be proud when she reaches 
the age of discernment. 





The Diversity of Europe 


Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism. 


By Waldemar Gurian. 
Notre Dame. 190 pp. $4.00. 


Christian Democracy in Italy and France. 
By Mario Einaudi and Francois Goguel. 


Notre Dame. 229 pp. $4.00. 


Postwar Europe offers a more 
complex spectacle than a simple divi- 
sion into two camps. In the Soviet 
orbit, Communist messianism is sup- 
ported in the U.S.S.R. by the great- 
power pride of Russian nationalism: 
while, in the satellite countries, Mos- 
cow’s leadership can be maintained 
only by a farcical perversion of the 
local national traditions. In England 
and Scandinavia, the prewar parties 
—based on democratic socialism and 
liberal conservatism—have shown a 
remarkable vitality, and Communism 
and Fascism have been equally un- 
able to make the slightest inroads. 
In France and Italy—above all, in 
Italy, where Western democratic 
traditions are extremely weak and 
have never penetrated the people— 
new mass parties, Communist and 
Catholic, have won a surprising hold 
on the masses. 

In that sense, Christopher Dawson 
is entirely right in pointing to diver- 
sity—and interdependence—as one 
of the outstanding elements of Euro- 
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Understanding Europe. 
By Christopher Dawson. 


pean political and cultural life. In a 
lucid exposition, well supported by 
penetrating historical analysis, he 
finds Western civilization in_ its 
two provinces, North America and 
Europe, facing the same problem of 
how to reconcile the old spiritual 
values with the new techniques of 
mass civilization and mass power. 
But he seems wrong in separating 
America and Europe and in pointing 
out that totalitarian trends have 
gone less far in the United States 
because the Americans inherited a 
tradition of personal freedom and 
local self-government from their co- 
lonial ancestors and combined the 
notions of Christianity and liberty so 
intimately in their minds that they 
cannot conceive of the one without 
the other. That is as true of England, 
Scandinavia and Switzerland as it 
is of the United States. The dividing 
line runs not across the Atlantic but 
across Europe. 

Of the European nations, France 
and Italy are much more threatened 


Sheed & Ward. 261 pp. $3.50. 
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in their liberal Western tradition 
than England or Scandinavia. In 
these countries, extreme leftist move- 
ments have gained a strong hold on 
the minds of the masses; at the same 
time, Catholic movements, the Popu- 
lar Republican Movement in France 
and Christian Democracy in Italy, 
have been trying to set up an al- 
ternative to Communism other than 
that of a dictatorship of the Right. 
For the future of Europe, the exper- 
ience of these parties and their work 
of reconciliation between the Catholic 
Church and democracy is of the ut- 
most significance. 

The Committee on International 
Relations of the University of Notre 
Dame has set itself to explore essen- 
tial and often little-known or -under- 
stood trends of present-day Europe. 
Two scholars of the highest com- 
petence, Mario Einaudi and Fran¢ois 
Goguel, now submit to the American 
reader the first full inquiry into the 
background, ideology and prospects 
of Christian democracy in Italy and 
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France. Both parties started out with 
great promise and at first made rapid 
progress. The two authors rightly 
praise the intentions of the two 
parties to bridge the historical con- 
flict between Church and State, be- 
tween religious faith and liberal de- 
mocracy, between tradition and the 
new claims of the masses for social 
justice. Both recognize that, so far, 
their success has been limited. In 
Italy, the Christian Democrats have 
yielded too much to nationalist pres- 
sure and have not been alert enough 
to assume the leadership in the much- 
needed modernization of Italian so- 
ciety. In the movement, 
though more successful in the inter- 
national field, has not yet been able 
to imbue many Catholics in the 
tuling class with a larger conception 
of the common good. 


France, 


“It would be an extreme para- 
dox indeed, if future historians 
were to find that more of the 
Christian Democratic program was 
realized in countries which had no 
Christian Democratic parties, and 
in which no single dominant .. . 
Church was present.” 

The historian will ask himselt 
whether it is really a paradox that 
Communism is so strong in countries 
with authoritarian spiritual traditions 
and a backward social structure. For 
Bolshevism is above all a social and 
political religion based upon author- 
ity and backwardness. Its essence, 
which is complicated by its twofold 
background, Marxist and Russian, is 
rarely understood. Waldemar Gurian 
has now succeeded in writing in one 
hundred pages the best attempt 
known to this reviewer in any lan- 
guage to disentangle the basic fea- 
tures of Russian Communism, both 
as a dogmatic doctrine and as a 
highly flexible instrument of power 
politics. 

The Russian Bolsheviks reduced 
Marxism to a_ universal system, 
streamlined with slogans of an appar- 
ently self-evident logical character 
and constituting both a key to the 
understanding of the present and a 
guide to future action. Bolshevism 
has a hold on Russia and on much 
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thought abroad because, despite its 
specific Russian features, it brings to 
full maturity trends inherent in the 


_modern secularized world and espec- 


ially noticeable in nineteenth-century 
Russia. Yet, simultaneously, it wishes 
to destroy this modern secularized 
world and replace it with a simple 
authoritarian faith and the creation 
of a new, uncomplex human being. 
It wishes to deprive men of their 
critical faculties by imposing an 
artificial reality, in which a utopian 
myth is compared with the imperfect 
actuality of existence. 

In three brief chapters, Mr. Gurian 
succinctly discusses and clarifies the 
basic philosophy of Bolshevism, the 
historical development of Soviet re- 
ality and, finally, Bolshevism as a 
world power and its “anti-imperialist” 
imperialism. The development from 
Lenin to Stalin is presented as an 
unbroken line, regardless of tactical 
changes. Gurian rightly rejects the 
myth of a fundamental difference be- 
tween Lenin’s “socialism” and Stal- 
in’s “totalitarianism.” Like Fascism, 
Communism is a political religion 
represented by a small group with 
authority to interpret the only right 
and true doctrine. Both promise in- 
tellectual certainty and goals for ac- 
tivity to the intellectuals and a better 
life to the masses. They try to create 
the impression that no other world- 
view can legitimately exist. 

Gurian explores all the facets of 
the multi-form and complex appear- 


ance of Soviet Communism in a way 
which illumines, at the same time, 
the nature of Russian reality and the 
deep crisis of civilization of which 
Bolshevism is both the product and 
an instrument of revenge. Gurian 
combines the necessary qualifications 
for his undertaking: He knows Rus- 
sia, Germany and France, their 
languages and civilizations, equally 
well; he is deeply steeped in the 
wisdom and tolerance of modern 
Western tradition; and he is a politi- 
cal scientist with a broad _philoso- 
phical background. He has added a 
valuable section of fifty pages of 
documents and source material, a 
unique anthology of telling quotes on 
the theory and practice of Commu- 
nism, 

Modern free society is based upon 
the recognition that no social order 
of a particular form arising at any 
given time can exhaust and satisfy 
the needs of human freedom. It con- 
sists in the capacity, as Gurian points 
out, to produce an infinite variety of 
men and human groups embodying 
history and society, expressing and 
emphasizing the manifold aspects of 
human nature. It therefore augurs 
well for the future of liberty in the 
West that the leading American 
Catholic university is producing 
books of a truly liberal and open 
attitude of mind and of irreproach- 
able scholarly objectivity in a field 
in which political passions and preju- 
dices predominate. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE EARLY SEASON has brought to 
T the New York stage an English 
book, and an English star. The 
“hook” is a culling of episodes from 
Dickens’s humorous picture of Eng- 
lish life, Pickwick Papers’; the star, 
in a separate billing, is the merry 
maid of comedy, Beatrice Lillie.” 

The problems of transferring a 
book to the stage are multiplied 
when the work is not a novel of 
tightly knit plot, but a series of epi- 
sodes woven around some idiosyn- 
cratic characters. The only bond be- 
tween the episodes is that the same 
persons are centrally involved, hence 
the evening must present a portrait 
gallery. From Chaucer to Dickens 
and beyond, the English have been 
keen observers, gifted in self-por- 
traiture—and self-caricature. 

The members of the Pickwick 
Club, and the plain folks and fancy 
frauds they meet, were all deliber- 
ately overdrawn by Dickens. His pur- 
pose was to entertain; his method, 
caricature. The literal- 
minded Pickwick, a sort of bourgeois 


pompous, 


Don Quixote; the romantic poetaster 
Augustus Snodgrass; the insistent 
hostess Mrs. Leo Hunter, with her 
garden party that must play thirteen 
games before breakfast; the breezy 
and devil-may-care Alfred Jingle, al- 
ways ready with a trick to delude the 
trusting—these are all amusing fig- 
ures in that they embody failings we 
humans have in lesser degree, and 
by their excess compel our laughter. 
1. Mr. Pickwick. By Stanley Young. Directed by 


John Burrell. Presented by the Playwrights’ 
Company. At the Plymouth Theater. 


2. An Evening With Beatrice Lillie. Presented and 
directed by Edward Duryea Dowling. At the 


Booth Theater. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Mixed Fare 
From England 


Their faults are too gross to be 
taken seriously—recognizable, de- 
plorable in our neighbors, but 
absurd in these characters from a 
book. Even Samuel Weller, the most 
nearly natural in his depiction, is too 
smooth and too resourceful for life. 

This inability to take the figures 
seriously turns the famous trial of 
Mr. Pickwick—which dramatizations 
of the Papers seem unable to resist 
—into a purely superficial evocation 
of laughter. The threat of a prison 
sentence brings no undertones of con- 
cern; the laughter roll: over plain- 
tiff, defendant, lawyers and judge in 
one indifferent wave. We laugh, but 
that is all. The best of humor has a 
more significant core. 


TOO FAITHFUL 


A more probing objection to the 
present Mr. Pickwick lies in the verv 
fidelity with which the author has 
given us the figures of Dickens’s 
fancy. A playwright must leave some- 
thing for the actors to do, particu- 
larly in the subtleties of characteriza- 
tion: a novelist must do the whole 
iob himself. When the technique of 
the novelist is brought upon the 
stage, therefore. what the actors do 
seems like over-acting, almost bur- 
lesque. Excellent performances serve 
only to heighten the unreality. as 
though these Victorians had jour- 
neved with Alice through a looking- 
glass. One has the feeling that Mr. 
Pickwick would profit by the “Ho- 
boken technique,” with the audience 
hissing the warning the 
heroine, cheering the hero—and join- 
ing the chorus of old-time songs with 


villain, 


a tankard of ale between the acts. 

Beatrice Lillie presents a different 
situation, wherein nothing succeeds 
like excess. She turns her comedy 
upon itself, going always that one 
step more that turns the ridiculous 
into sublime foolery. With innocent 
air and simple realistic ways, she 
suddenly breaks into an irrelevant 
shuffle-dance, or takes a_back-kick 
and skip, or grins at the audience 
out of a dead pan, as much as to say, 
“Good, isn’t it? , 
too!” 

By virtue of her own gaiety and 
the mood of fun that binds perform. 
er and audience with gossamer links 
of laughter, Beatrice Lillie keeps 
command of the stage situation. She 
may in a particular skit have less to 
say than her assistant (as when Reg- 
inald Gardiner, as the father. tries 
to give her, as his adolescent son, a 
talk on the facts of life), but in her 
silent listening she is most eloquent. 
She may offer a song that is blatantly 
suggestive, as in the folk melody with 
the refrain of “tra-la-la-lay”; or she 
may revert to innocent girlhood, as 
when she sings “There are fairies in 
the bottom of our garden,” with its 
final almost simpering notion that 
the Queen of the Fairies “is—Me!”— 
and yet she will always be in good 
taste, and always deftly mature in her 
drollery. 

It used to be said that a university 
consisted of a student on one end 
of a log and Mark Hopkins on the 
other. It may equally be declared that 
a show consists of an audience on one 
side of the footlights and Bea Lillie 
on the other. The fairest flower of 
stage comics is the Lillie. 


Y . r ° 
m enjoying it, 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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DANIEL JAMES 


Managing Editor 
of 


THE NEW LEADER 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 


and public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


10:30 p.m. 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 
On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 


New York.” 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 








DEAR EDITOR 


Disputes ‘Cato,’ Singh 
On Recent India Series 
Several friends who are readers of THE NEw 
LEADER have asked what I think of the material 
on India published in your issues of September 
8, 15 and 22, and of Mr. J. J. Singh’s article 
in reply on October 6. I therefore ask your 
leave to state briefly my position, which is 
somewhere in between. 





The facts contained in the original report 
cannot, regrettably, be controverted. At the 
same time, the presentation is one-sided, in 
the absence of a similar listing of other rele- 
vant facts that would restore the balance. It is 
the truth, but not the whole truth. That, indeed, 
would appear to be conceded by the authors 
of the report, who, according to Thought maga- 
zine of Delhi on September 13, are a group of 
Indian democrats who do not claim that the 
report is exhaustive but that it was “intended 
indeed to serve as a corrective to what the 
authors consider to be an unwarranted com- 
placence that is widespread in this country 
(India].” Its publication in the U. S. A. in a 
different context is to be deprecated. 

On the other side, my friend J. J. Singh has, 
while not questioning the facts in the original 
report, asked us to take his word for it that 
everything is fine and under control. I wish I 
could share his facile optimism. 

The truth, Mr. Editor, lies somewhere in 
between these extremes of pessimism and opti- 
mism, and my own understanding of it is to be 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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found in an article of mine entitled “India: Do’s 
and Don’ts for Americans” in the April 1952 
issue of Foreign Affairs. 


New York City M. R. Masani 


Sees No Philosophical Meaning 
In Hemingway’s Fishing Story 

Harvey Curtis Webster’s effusive piece on 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea [Tue 
New Leaver, September 22] moves me to the 
following critical comments. 

Mr. Webster asks: “But will someone tell 
me and Hemingway what the alternatives [to 
futility] are?” The answer for both might be a 
psychoanalyst. Especially is this answer sug- 
gested when Mr. Webster offers Gandhi's life 
as an illustration of futility, because, forsooth, 
Gandhi was assassinated. I leave undisturbed 
“the souls of vegetables” dragged in by their 
roots by Mr. Webster. 

But for Hemingway’s old man there was 
certainly a living alternative. He could, sadly 
but wisely, have taken cognizance of his in- 
ability to do what he did as a young man. He 
could have contented himself with catching, 
and bringing home safely and usefully, the 
smaller fish. Messrs. Hemingway and Webster, 
who seem to regard life in terms of heroics, 
might ask themselves why it lacks human 
dignity for an old man to accept his age philo- 
sophically and adjust his accomplishments to 
his capacity. Isn’t it noble, even granting the 
insoluble “deep mysteries of life,” to make the 
effort toward rational living? 

It seems to me that Hemingway’s story, there 
fore, far from confirming a philosophy of 
futility, merely tells of the futile conduct of 
one old man. Furthermore, not only is Heming- 
way’s tale no philosophical gem, but it does not 
even give the reader—at least this reader—an 
experience of psychological understanding. For, 
in his studied oversimplification, Hemingway 
fails to elaborate enough to show what was the 
inner compulsion for this particular old man to 
act as he did. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Susan Bopan 


Holds Schumacher Was 
Patriot, Not Nationalist 


That the late Kurt Schumacher was 8 
nationalist is one of those legends which, by 
constant repetition, come to be generally ac 
cepted as the truth. Dr. Schumacher was never 
a nationalist in any sense of the word and it 
is surprising that a man of erudition like 
Salvador de Madariaga [““Germany and Europe’s 
Future,” Tue New Leaver, September 15] 
should assert that he was. It is untrue that 
Dr. Schumacher “led his adherents toward & 
barren nationalism.” His adherents, who num 
bered millions, were the least nationalist Ger 
mans. 

As a patriot and a man of deep humanity, 
Dr. Schumacher felt for his fellow-countrymen 
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EDITORIAL 





The UN Meets 


WITH THE RENEWED rumbling of guns in Korea as a 
backdrop, the United Nations General Assembly opened 
last week in New York. From another political gather- 
ing, the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union, came three of Criminalissimo Stalin’s 
top propagandists: Vishinsky, Gromyko and Malik. The 
United States had Secretary Acheson and Dr. Jessup 
there to answer, and the propaganda fireworks may be 
expected to last far beyond Election Day. 

Not all the debate will be concentrated on the Korean 
question, although that will perforce dominate the pro- 
ceedings. The Asian bloc is expected to raise once more 
the problem of French abuses in Tunisia and Morocco, 
as well as to demand UN condemnation of the racist poli- 
cies of South Africa’s Premier, Daniel Malan. Were Com- 
munist dictatorship banished from this earth, these ques- 
tions would pose no difficulties for U.S. diplomats: Malan- 
ism is repugnant to everything our nation stands for, and 
free discussion of Tunisia and Morocco, with possible 
arbitration later, would be welcomed. But, unfortunately, 
Stalin is very much here, and while we can freely join 
in a protest over Malanist racism, we must reckon with 
our NATO partner, France, which refuses to discuss either 
of its North African dependencies. But to oppose such 
discussion, as the U.S. did last April, is morally inde- 
fensible as well as politically impractical; we are glad 
that America will now range herself alongside the Asians 
in putting Tunisia and Morocco on the agenda. 

These U.S. plans for Korea will also be proposed: 
(1) a UN resolution endorsing the principle of volun- 
tary repatriation of war prisoners and calling upon the 
Communists to accept it; (2) a warning that if these 
rock-bottom UN terms are not met, further retaliatory 
measures will follow; (3) an economic blockade. There 
seems little doubt that the first resolution will pass, but 
the others will probably involve much debate and little 
eventual action. It appears now that further U.S. plans, 
calling for de-recognition of the Chinese Communists by 
the governments still recognizing them, have been, for 
the while at least, shelved. 

While this critical debate is taking place—and with 
Korea witnessing the bloodiest fighting since the truce 
talks began sixteen months ago—U.S. politicians’ treat- 
ment of the Korean issue is at an all-time low of irre- 
sponsibility. We are not among those who hold that 
Korea should be kept out of the campaign entirely. On 
the contrary, we think it mandatory upon Governor Ste- 
venson to defend vigorously the Administration decision 
to enter the war, just as it is mandatory upon General 
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Eisenhower to criticize vigorously the policy confusions 
which left the Korean Republic open to attack in the first 
plact. We also think it mandatory upon both candidates 
to offer a program for resolving the present half-war and 
truce-deadlock situation, something neither candidate has 
done. However, Eisenhower’s proposal that the Korean 
battle-line be manned primarily by South Korean troops 
comes under the heading of vote-begging demagogy. The 
GOP standard-bearer should know that, at this point, 
leaving the under-trained, under-officered ROKs to bear 
the full brunt of the Chinese-North Korean onslaught 
would spell speedy disaster for the democratic cause in 
Korea. His plan overlooks the impressive contributions 
already made to our cause by the South Koreans, whose 
casualties exceed our own several times. Of a piece is Sen. 
ator Homer Capehart’s weird attack on Secretary Acheson 
for refusing to yield to the Communists at Panmunjom on 
the prisoner-of-war issue. Neither the cause of greater 
public understanding of basic issues nor the interests of 
the Republican party will be served by a policy of de. 
nouncing the Administration one day for being “soft” 
on Communism and, the next, for shedding American 
blood by being too “hard.” 


A GOP Pink Herring 


Wuen Democrats become involved in dubious trans- 
actions such as using their influence to obtain tax reduc- 
tions for friends, the Republicans call that corruption; 
but when Republicans are found guilty of unethical or 
improper practices, as was Vice Presidential candidate 
Nixon for accepting $18,235 to finance his political activi- 
ties while in the Senate, those who disapprove are called 
“Reds” or “pinks.” Thus Senator Nixon himself de- 
nounced as a “Communist smear” revelations about his 
fund which he himself was compelled to corroborate. 
Now, following Nixon’s lead, the New York Daily News 
and other Eisenhower-Nixon papers have charged certain 
Columbia University professors who accuse Nixon of vio- 
lating “an elementary rule of public morals” with being 
“pinkos.” 

Twenty-three members of the Columbia faculty, ap- 
palled at Nixon’s refusal to see anything wrong in being 
kept by a group of California industrialists and financiers, 
recently issued a public statement decrying Nixon’s acl 
as a “vicious example.” We happen not only to agree 
with the professors, but feel that when educators—in 
whose charge we have put the education of our youth— 
venture from their traditional ivory towers to sound 4 
timely warning on so vital a matter as political morality 
and ethics, they should at least be given a respectful 
hearing. But when, instead, they are violently and wrong: 
fully attacked by newspapers or anyone else, this has the 
effect of an attempt at intimidation and suppression which 
must be quickly and strongly condemned. It is just the 
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sort of thing, in fact, which leads people to think that 
McCarthyism is fastening its grip upon our public life. 

What makes more dangerous the nonsense purveyed by 
the News is that its “facts” are either dated or inaccurate. 
In stating, for example, that Irwin Edman, one of the 23 
Columbia professors, is “pink,” the News bases itself 
upon material in the records of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee which is many years old and has 
not been checked; the fact is that Edman has never been 
a Communist or fellow-traveler, and has written numer- 
ous anti-Communist articles, including some for this maga- 
zine. Horace L. Fries is another professor attacked by the 
Vews who has never had any connection with Communist 
fronts and has frequently written for THE NEw LEADER. 
Robert M. Maclver is still a third in this category, but 
perhaps the News had reason to single him out because 
he is now working on a survey of academic freedom 
which is critical of the very attitude of intolerance re- 
flected by the News. 

Fortunately, the attempt of Colonel McCormick’s New 
York mouthpiece to silence the 23 Columbia professors 
has not worked; they have, as upright citizens of a de- 
mocracy, reaffirmed their right to speak as such by deny- 
ing the newspaper’s charges (which, even if true, are 
irrelevant to the issue of whether or not Nixon committed 
a wrong) and by standing courageously upon their orig- 
inal evaluation of Nixon’s act. We would warn the News 
and like-minded publications to think twice before they 
make similar smears in the future, for the total effect of 
these might be to establish that reign of suppression 
which a free press is supposedly dedicated to prevent. 


Where Is Truth? 


“What ever happened to the old liberal conviction 
that, in the fight for justice, the best weapon is the 
truth?” 


ON THIS sad but pertinent question Louis Berg ends, 
in the October Commentary, an article that removes the 
last layer of obfuscation from the ACLU-Merle Miller 
“report” on radio-TV “blacklisting,” The Judges and the 
Judged. As movie editor of This Week and an old fight- 
ing liberal, Mr. Berg came well qualified for the task. He 
shows that Miller was predisposed in favor of the Red 
Channels listees before he undertook the “report,” that 
the book rests upon anonymous hearsay and “innocence 
by association,” that it falsely assumes the right of a Com- 
munist to any job, and that it implicitly condemns all 
inquiry into political beliefs as “witch-hunting”—surely 
a know-nothing notion. Berg also criticizes the ACLU for 
withholding a report of its own committee suggesting re- 
Visions in the book based upon Merlyn Pitzele’s analyses 
in Tue New Leaver (May 12 and June 16). The ACLU 
could face up to Mr. Berg’s query by publicizing that re- 
port and withdrawing the Miller book from circulation. 
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from the Editorial Rooms of the Beacon Press 
—for 50 years atop Beacon Hill in Boston 
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first announcement... 


McCARTHY 


THE MAN 
THE SENATOR 
THE "ISM" 


By JACK ANDERSON and RONALD W. MAY 


* Read why FBI-Counterspy Philbrick says: “The 
hard-bitten Communist elite ‘just love’ Senator 
McCarthy's name-calling.” 


* Why does McCarthy organize boycotts against 
Time, and issue threats against other publications 
that publish facts about him? What are some of 
the facts he is afraid of? 


*& Why did McCarthy accept Communist support 
when he first ran for the Senate? 


* Check the eleven deadly parallels in foreign 
policy between McCarthy's actual voting record 


ond Se See SE [A study prepared for this book by 
* What are the prospects for McCarthy's 1956 
White House ambitions? 


* Read the first compilations of PRO and CON 
judgments on McCarthy—including "respectable" 
sources and “gutter-level" sources on both sides. 


(McCarthy's favorite argument is that his “‘respectable"' critics ‘follow 
the orders’ of his gutter-ievel critics—the Communists. (These were his 
actual words used against a conservative St. Louis banker.) Does it 
follow that his ‘‘respectable"' supporters ‘‘follow the orders'' of his 


gutter-level supporters—America's most notorious racists and hate- 
mongers?) 





* Read why Spy-Catcher Kurt Singer says: 
“McCarthy is a security-risk for American democ- 
racy ... an asset to the Communists who are 
seeking to confuse and destroy us." 


From the first pre-publication review by 
the Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service. 


“This is a book that is needed and must be read by thoughtful 
Citizens . . . The book comes as further evidence that the day of 
the demagogue is still with us, and that a threat against our 
form of democracy lies in McCarthyism, which the Communists 


(whose enemy he claims to be) hail as ‘helping them a great 
deal.’ 





“Without melodrama—where melodrama might have been em- 
ployed, without descending to personalities, two young Ameri 
cans, one a member of the White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, the other a political writer, have spent more than a yeat 


exploring all available sources of information, and present the 
McCarthy record. 








“His background story is not unlike that of Huey Long; his 
triumphant march to the political goal he wanted used many of 
the same procedures—and early put into practice a technique 
that totalitarians have perfected—the ‘Big Lie’—or as the New 
Yorker calls it ‘the multiple untruth.’ Misconduct at every step 
of his fantastic career—on the bench in Wisconsin, in exagget 
ating and misinterpreting his war career, in running for office, in 
working both sides of the fence (how many people know that he 
switched from being a Democrat to being a Republican because 
he could get farther there?). 





“How he works—where and how he gets his figures—the story 
is here. Negative Americanism at work. Will this book help 
restore a positive Americanism as the best weapon against the 
communist sickness? The McCarthy victory in the primaries 
causes one to wonder.” 
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